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MARY HINMAN ABEL 
1850 To 1938 


Mary Hinman Abel was not only the first regular editor of the Journal of Home 
Economics; she was also a leading spirit in the group which established the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association and largely directed its early policies. Those who 
enjoyed the rare privilege of her friendship and those who knew her only by reputation 
will all wish to see some tribute paid to her. The papers here assembled will recall 
her contributions toward “‘the improvement of living in the home, the institutional 
home, and the community,” and reflect at least something of the richness of her per- 
sonality. 


BIOGRAPHICAL FACTS 


Mary Hinman Abel was born on August 8, 1850,in Montour Falls, New York, the 
daughter of Dr. George Theodore and Irene Benson Hinman. She received the degree 
of B.A. from Elmira College and taught for a few years before July 10, 1883, when 
she married John J. Abel, later an internationally famous pharmacologist, from 1893 
to 1932 professor of pharmacology and since 1932 professor emeritus at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

In 1900, Mrs. Abel was appointed to the Baltimore Board of Supervisors of City 
Charities, and until her resignation in 1909 gave special and painstaking attention 
lo the diet in city institutions. From 1909 to 1915, Mrs. Abel was editor of the 
Journal of Home Economics. During the War she served as home economics di- 
rector of the Maryland Food Administration, She was a frequent contributor to 
magazines, wrote popular bulletins on home economics subjects for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and in 1922 published “Successful Family Life on the 
Moderate Income.” 

She died at her home on the outskirts of Baltimore on January 20, 1938, after sev- 
eral years of gradually declining strength and was buried in Montour Falls, New 
York. She is survived by her husband and two sons. 





MRS. ABEL’S ENTRY INTO HOME 
ECONOMICS 


MARION TALBOT 


As Mrs. Abel’s outstanding contributions 
to the home economics movement are 
recorded, it is interesting to note that even 
as Mary W. Hinman, or three years before 
she began to add luster to the name of Abel, 
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later so greatly distinguished, she made an 
impression as an observing student of 
problems in home life. On September 8, 
1880, Miss Hinman, then living in Batavia, 
New York, read a paper on “Home Life in 
Some of Its Relations to Schools” before the 
American Social Science Association. The 
paper was presented through the Depart- 
ment of Education of which Dr. W. T. 
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Harris was chairman and Mrs. Emily 
Talbot was secretary. It was published 
shortly afterward in the journal of the 
Association. This led to a warm friendship 
between her and Mrs. Talbot, who, a little 
later, made the suggestion which resulted in 
the formation of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnae, now known as the American 
Association of University Women. The 
two women had many interests in common 
and kept up a correspondence while Mrs. 
Abel lived in Germany with her scientist 
husband. 

Mrs. Abel’s success in winning the Lomb 
Prize of the American Public Health Associ- 
ation in 1888 was the more marked because 
no one of the sixty-nine other essays pre- 
sented was judged worthy of receiving the 
second prize. Mrs. Abel’s treatment of the 
assigned subject, “Practical Sanitary and 
Economic Cooking Adapted to Persons of 
Moderate and Small Means,” was considered 
by the Committee of Award, of which Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards was one, to be “not only 
the best but also intrinsically an admirable 
treatise on the subject.”” The movement 
which was later to be called home econom- 
ics was making some headway, and Mrs. 
Abel’s little volume was like a lamp in the 
wilderness showing the way through the 
darkness. The vocabulary used would be 
today inadequate and in some respects 
inaccurate, but for years an increasingly 
large number of teachers depended on it as a 
guide and its significance in the develop- 
ment of interest in nutrition and the prepa- 
ration of food cannot be overestimated. 

Mrs. Richards met Mrs. Abel at a meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion soon after the award was announced. 
When the project of the New England 
Kitchen was broached, Mrs. Richards 
thought at_once and with enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Abel as a coadjutor in organizing and 
developing it. She persuaded Mrs. Abel 


to join her in Boston, where a warm welcome 
was given the newcomer, especially from 
Mrs. Talbot, who was glad to continue her 
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friendship in a more personal way than 
had been possible hitherto. Mrs. Abel 
quickly made for herself an important 
place in a group of influential and sympa- 
thetic supporters of the new enterprise. 
In this way she gave another forward 
impulse to the movement for the sanitary 
and economical preparation of food. 

A later generation was grateful for the 
new light she threw on domestic duties in 
her stimulating and forward-looking book, 
Successful Family Life on the Moderate 
Income. It opened wholly new vistas to 
many who had blindly followed outworn 
social and economic as well as scientific 
traditions. 

The leaders of the movement for the 
betterment of American homes have been a 
remarkable group—remarkable not only 
for the devotion and intelligence they have 
shown but for personal qualities which 
have endeared them to their students and 
associates alike. Even in this group Mary 
Hinman Abel was outstanding. She was 
distinguished for her varied achievements, 
but not less for her lovable and friendly 
nature. Home economics is indebted to 
her for long years of valuable service along 
many lines and for her rare personal 
qualities. 

a 
MRS. ABEL AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


As a high school boy I came under Mrs. 
Abel’s influence—though I did not know 
it at the time—when I watched my father 
experiment with the Aladdin Oven, or heat- 
storage box operated with a kerosene lamp 
which Edward Atkinson of the New Eng- 
land Kitchen group had designed. Mrs. 
Abel was then conducting this New England 
Kitchen enterprise that Ellen H. Richards’s 
boundless energy and social vision had set 
going around 1890 in Boston and was 
experimenting with a central food kitchen 
to sell hot dishes for working families’ 
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tables and a lunchroom in connection with 
the kitchen. A beef broth standardized 
so that physicians were glad to prescribe it, 
leaflets on nutrition, and the New England 
Kitchen Exhibit at the World’s Fair of 1893 
were all matters that Mrs. Abel shared in. 

I came to know Mrs. Abel personally in 
the months before the American Home 
Economics Association was formed when 
I was aiding Mrs. Richards as secretary 
of the committee on organization and Mrs. 
Abel was helping on the plans. One clear- 
cut memory is of the Association banquet 
at the organization meeting at Washington 
in December 1908 when Mrs. Richards and 
Mrs. Abel, who were at another meeting in 
Baltimore, wired their greetings—Happy 
birthday to the new society; may it cele- 
brate its 50th birthday with the establish- 
ment of the new species of housewife!” 
The first convention, which made Mrs. 
Richards president, chose Mrs. Abel as a 
member of the council for the five-year 
term. As the first secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, I served as editor of the JouURNAL 
or Home Economics for its initial issues; 
but Mrs. Abel soon took over the responsi- 
bility, her name first appearing as editor 
in the issue for October 1909. It soon 
proved necessary to set up a permanent 
business and editorial organization, and 
Baltimore became the JouRNAL head- 
quarters. Our special editorial committee 
met there for occasional conferences, and 
as long as Mrs. Richards lived she was Mrs. 
Abel’s adviser. “I could always count on 
Mrs. Richards’s reply the second morning 
after I mailed her an inquiry,” Mrs. Abel 
said once. “I would send her material 
for her judgment, or a question of editorial 
policy. It would be mailed one evening 


in Baltimore, reach her desk at the Institute 
of Technology next morning, and her reply 
was invariably in my hands the following 
morning.” 

The JouRNAL grew, and Mrs. Abel 
needed help. Once when she was at her 
sister’s in Montour Falls, New York, we 
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talked of a competent person in Baltimore 
who was probably available. We tele- 
graphed her to come for a conference, and 
the Association’s first full-time office secre- 
tary, Marguerite Lake, became Mrs. Abel’s 
indispensable assistant. Under their joint 
service, the JouRNAL became established 
as the accepted professional publication in 
our field of work. 

At the time of the Association’s meeting 
at Cornell University in 1916, Mrs. Abel 
was at her sister’s home near by and at- 
tended the conference. Those present will 
never forget the tribute paid to her for her 
service in creating our JOURNAL and winning 
for it recognized scientific standing, and 
how lovely she seemed when at an evening 
session she was the guest of honor and 
graciously accepted a gift of flowers on the 
auditorium platform. 

When advancing years made it necessary 
for Mrs. Abel to relinquish the editorship, 
she never lost touch with the home econom- 
ics movement. I recall her speaking on 
household employment at a conference in 
New York City which I had arranged, and 
I remember her shrewd remark, 


I have never seen a meeting of club women in 
which whatever might be the topic for discussion, 
the subject of household employment was not sooner 
or later brought in. The only difficulty always has 
been, however, that personal complaints were 
being voiced rather than a scientific approach to the 
problem. 


How interesting, then, for me to find as I 
write this—on page 36 of Volume 1, No. 1, 
of the JourNaAL—Mrs. Abel’s remarks at 
the opening meeting in Washington in 
1908: 


I feel that there are three things necessary in every 
large community: First, a laundry operated by 
experts where no injurious and destructive chem- 
icals will be used; second, a cook shop, or a public 
kitchen, in which the basis of the meal can be 
bought ready cooked; third, an employment bureau 
in the hands of ladies and run for the benefit of the 
community and not to keep servants going from one 
place to another, but an employment office in which 
work can be gotten by the day and hour. 
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The betterment of household employ- 
ment was a lifelong interest with her. One 
of my last letters to her concerned a pro- 
jected movement in Baltimore for progress 
in this field, on which occasion she expressed 
herself with a wise appreciation of the 
human nature difficulties involved where 
household employers so commonly take 
the personal point of view and do not see 
that they are dealing with a great labor 
problem, for the solution of which adjust- 
ments by employers are as necessary as 
those by employees. 

Time and again I had her advice on one 
or another problem in the developing home 
economics field. In 1920 she told me of 
her interest in writing a book on home 
management, which turned out to be one 
of our wisest, most useful, and most widely 
quoted handbooks, Successful Family Life 
on the Moderate Income: Its Foundation in a 
Fair Start; the Man’s Earnings; the Woman’s 
Contribution; and the Cooperation of the 
Community.| This book she dedicated 
“To the memory of Ellen H. Richards.” 
Only today a teacher of adult education 
told me, “I have found this book so helpful 
with my group of homemakers and one of 
them who saw it for the first time said, 
‘How I wish I had known Mrs. Abel’s book 
three months ago; it might have prevented 
the catastrophe that overtook my own 
home!’” It is a book that discusses 
fundamental problems of management in 
terms of practical procedures and social 
adjustments, but also carries that deep 
sense of the imponderable values that we 
call spiritual. 

The last letter from Mrs. Abel only a few 
years ago returned an outline of work by 
the National Committee on Household 
Employment with suggestions as to its 
program and closed with, “In writing to 
you I might believe myself a dozen years 
younger. Strength to your arm!” That 


gift of wise counsel, of practical planning, 


1 Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
in 1921; revised in 1927. 
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and of the readiness to co-operate implied 
in her phrase “Strength to your arm” Mrs. 
Abel gave through a long life to the whole 
home economics movement; and in her 
spirit we all still carry on. 


¢ 
MRS. ABEL AND THE JOURNAL 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


“Come over into Macedonia and help 
us!”—an imperative call of the early 
Christian era. With the missionary zeal 
of a Saint Paul, did Mrs. Abel respond to 
the call of Mrs. Richards to come and help 
her in the New England Kitchen in Boston. 

Referring to that work, Mrs. Abel later 
wrote: 


The application of scientific principles to the 
cookery of food materials on a large scale, with the 
help of chemical analyses and a comparative study 
of utensils and methods, was undertaken in Boston 
in January, 1890, and the dishes prepared according 
to the formulae finally adopted were offered for 
sale at the New England Kitchen, then situated at 
142 Pleasant Street. 


The work was carried on under the direction of 
Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Abel, who began extensive 
experiments in the use of cooking utensils and in 
methods of cooking the cereals and the-lower-priced 
meats... . The reports made by Mrs. Richards and 
Mrs. Abel to the trustees of the Elizabeth Thompson 
Science Fund were presented by Dr. Atkinson at 
the meeting of the Association for the Advancement 
of Science in August, 1890... . 


At the end of two years the Kitchen reached the 
point*of self-support though with a narrow margin. 
In the spring of 1902 the Kitchen was asked to 
furnish for the public schools the model lunches 
that should be satisfactory as to both taste and 
nutritive value. 


The Kitchen became a rallying point for those 
who had been working at various phases of the 
same large question. At the beginning of the 
experiment there seemed to be but few sympa- 
thizers and helpers, but the number grew with the 
months and formed a nucleus for what was after- 
wards organized into the Lake Placid Conference. 
Miss Maria Parloa, Mrs. Lincoln, and others of 


recognized culinary skill gave substantial assistance. 
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Edward Everett Hale’s noble shaggy figure was a 
familiar visitor. He said, “I’ve been waiting fifteen 
years for something of this kind.” [JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics, Vol. 3 (Oct. 1911), pp. 362-364.] 


The community of interest and the fusion 
of spirit developed in the New England 
Kitchen formed the substance out of which 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was to be molded. 

After the Association was organized and 
had launched its official organ, the JOURNAL 
or Home Economics, the executive com- 
mittee, in need of an editor, naturally 
turned to Mrs. Abel. The wisdom of this 
choice was more than vindicated by the 
product of Mrs. Abel’s skill and devotion 
during the years 1909 to 1915. 

The model of intellectual excellence, sane 
humanness, common-sense practicalness, 
liberalness in editorial point of view that 
she set for the JouRNAL gave it a distinctive 
quality that has been and ever will be a 
challenge to her successors. 

That she kept her finger on the pulse of 
the day and her eyes on the horoscope of 
home economics is shown by her editorials. 
Commenting on the historical number of 
the JouRNAL issued in October 1911, she 
said: 


... the new generation . .. must carry on the work 
and build on the foundations already laid. Without 
a sense of its historical background, a full knowledge 
of the sources of its present power, no movement 
can succeed without great waste of force. It is 
hoped that this number of our JouRNAL may present 
to our younger readers, in whom the hope of the 
future lies, some material for this valuable perspec- 
tive and that it may help to give their work that 
sense of proportion which characterizes a broad and 
progressive movement as distinguished from a 
number of sporadic efforts. 

And may the counsels of that noble and tireless 
worker [Mrs. Richards] whose name we now unite 
to honor prevail in all future work for the upbuilding 
of the home. [JouRNAL or Home Economics, Vol. 
3 (October 1911), p. 411.] 


With the teacher’s needs in mind, she 
wrote: 


MARY HINMAN ABEL 
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The teacher of Home Economics who is honest and 
thorough in her mental processes is filled with 
despair at times as she reflects how superficial is her 
grasp of the fundamental sciences on which the 
improvement of the practices of every-day life is 
based, these practices which we are trying to raise 
to higher standards. But the same is true to a 
degree of all those who work in applied science. .. . 
The idea before all... is to do one’s best, turning 
whenever one can to the source of such knowledge 
as is available, the hospital, the post-graduate 
department, the convention or annual meeting, the 
new and authoritative text-books, and the period- 
ical literature of the subject. 


But unfortunately the demand for teachers has been 
greater than the supply. ...As a result, a normal 
and healthy development of the movement has been 
rendered difficult, and young people in many cases 
have been drawn into a career, not only without 
thorough training, but also.without the conscious- 
ness of their deficiencies. Without that conscious- 
ness, without firmly fixed standards, how are they 
to direct their later course of study? Must not the 
leaders of this movement in season and out of season 
call for better equipment in all training schools, 
more time given to the study and a frank and fear- 
less facing of present deficiencies? [JoURNAL OF 
Home Economics, Vol. 7 (May 1915), pp. 251-252.] 


But although the JouRNAL was to be 
largely addressed to the professional worker, 
Mrs. Abel’s passion for bringing the results 
of scientific research and the application 
of the arts into the home inspired many of 
her editorials. We quote: 


But though we may believe that “art was born of 
utility” we know past all denial that most people 
need help in working out their artistic expression 
in daily life.... Where are there open to every 
housekeeper art appreciation courses which shall 
prove to the doubting the true values of color in 
wall paper and decorations, and teach us to demand 
of the manufacturer furniture and dishes of beauti- 
ful design? And what artist among us will... 
teach women how to dress?... Until the trained 
artist leaves the confines of the studio and picture 
gallery and is seen in our streets and enters our 
doorways with helpful word, we shall live unbeauti- 
ful and therefore unsatisfied lives. [JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics, Vol. 7 (February 1915), p. 79.] 


We are urged to turn over at once all house work toa 
mythical person called the specialist and to agencies 
not yet fully developed and still wholly independent 
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of sanitary or othercontrol. To their credit women 
have refused to do this. They will first examine 
these utilities. Some will be adopted but many 
household methods will be retained as too intimate 
to comfort and health to be trusted in outside 
hands. 


With every decade there are to be found in the 
housekeeping ranks a greater number of intelligent 
and well-trained women, women who will not be 
content to follow an unmeaning round simply 
because it was done by those before them. The 
new unrest of the time, the growing skill that women 
are showing in team work, the habit of questioning 
all things are all leading to real discoveries concern- 
ing methods that shall make the individual home a 
financial, aesthetic and ethical success. [JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, Vol. 6 (February 1914), pp. 
55-56.] 


He [the child] needs love unmeasured, play, 
teaching of the basic human relations, best done 
perhaps through the sharing of small household 
tasks whose relation to the comfort and well being 
of those he loves is perfectly evident, not manu- 
factured for the purpose as in kindergarten work, 
and through the watching of processes that demon- 
strate simple physical and chemical principles. 
These conditions are found in normal family life. 
It is quite possible that new and cogent reasons 
may develop for the performance of certain house- 
hold processes in the individual home quite apart 
from their industrial value, and if so, these arts 
must hear and heed the call, “Back to the home.”’ 
[JournaL or Home Economics, Vol. 7 (January 
1915), p. 30.] 


In 1913, Mrs. Abel presented to the 
executive committee her proposal to let 
the JouRNAL give direct help to the home- 
maker. In February 1914 her dream began 
to take concrete form in a Housekeepers’ 
Department. In that issue she wrote: 


...the Journat has established a Housekeepers’ 
Department, since it feels that the woman running 
a household has a right to demand that the reports 
of scientific work in chemistry, physics, etc., should 
be shorn of many details that play a necessary part 
in the training of student and teacher and be 
presented in a form more directly suited to the needs 
of the home. The housewife is working under 


pressure, often of the hardest, and has little time for 
study. Knowledge to be of most use to her must be 
in a highly digestible form, if not predigested. She 
is running a business whose daily output of three 
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meals a day, with warmth and comfort and order for 
a household must not fail, and she cannot turn this 
home factory into an experiment station. [JouRNAL 
cr Home Economics, Vol. 6 (February 1914), p. 
54.] 


For two years it was my rare privilege to 
work with Mrs. Abel on the JouRNAL. 
She inspired me with her enthusiasm, her 
alertness, her understanding, her strength 
of purpose, her devotion to the cause to 
which she unstintingly gave of her physical 
and mental energy. This inspiration, to- 
gether with her kindly tutelage, effected 
in me the transformation from a novitiate 
to a full-fledged member of the home 
economics order and has ever since laid 
claim to the best that has been mine to 
give. 

It is with deep gratitude that I now pay 
tribute to the memory of this organizer, 
teacher, interpreter, homemaker, and 
friend. 


¢ 


MRS. ABEL AS HOMEMAKER, 
FRIEND, AND CITIZEN 


HELEN W. ATWATER 


When a movement or an organization 
has lived the years of a human generation, 
it no longer has many of its original leaders 
on whose firsthand recollections it can draw 
for the story of the events and the per- 
sonalities of its beginnings. Thus it hap- 
pens that the task of trying to give some 
impression of Mrs. Abel as a person falls 
on one who knew her only after the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and the 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics were both 
well established and whose closer associa- 
tion with Mrs. Abel began after Mrs. 
Norton had succeeded her as editor. 

For some years I often exchanged letters 
with Mrs. Abel and saw her not infre- 
quently, but the present task could never 
have been undertaken without generous 
help from those who knew her much longer 
and more intimately. Above all, acknowl- 
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edgment must be made to her husband, 
who has been good enough to talk long and 
freely about her and to turn over precious 
and illuminating letters and other papers. 
For insight into some of the qualities she 
brought to her civic work, I am indebted 
to Mrs. Ira H. Houghton of Baltimore, 
who worked with Mrs. Abel on many com- 
mittees and projects and who looks back 
on their association as one of her most 
inspiring contacts. 

The breadth of Mrs. Abel’s culture was 
one of her most striking characteristics. 
It not only showed itself in her familiarity 
with art and literature and in her personal 
tastes; it permeated all her thinking, help- 
ing her to recognize spiritual values in 
economic matters and to distinguish essen- 
tials from unessentials. 

Because of her fondness for and wide 
knowledge of English literature, she began 
her career as teacher of English. One of 
her teaching posts was at the high school in 
La Porte, Indiana, where a promising 
young scientist was acting as principal 
until he could continue his studies. Despite 
the apparent divergence of their specialties, 
they discovered many interests in common, 
and soon Mary Hinman became Mrs. John 
J. Abel. In their home one sensed a philos- 
ophy of life in which devotion to truth was 
blended with a sincere love of the beautiful 
and the whole permeated by the warmth 
of human affection and kindliness. 

Another characteristic of Mrs. Abel was 
her ability to do independent thinking and 
act accordingly. Thus, having decided to 
marry a scientist, she tried to find the points 
at which her intellectual interests would 
dovetail those of her future husband. 
Miss Talbot has told us (page 361) that in 
1880, some time before the idea of home 
economics had taken shape, Miss Hinman 
wrote a paper on the home in relation to 
the school. When she dropped teaching 
for marriage, she deliberately interested 
herself in science in relation to the home, 
and so she brought her future work into 
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line with her husband’s. It is hard to 
imagine any approach to matrimony that 
would insure better against the danger of 
looking on housekeeping as mere routine! 

Soon after their marriage, Dr. Abel 
worked in Europe for five or six years; and 
while she was there with him, Mrs. Abel 
systematically studied what was being done 
in different countries to improve and sim- 
plify homemaking. Her firsthand informa- 
tion and her large collection of reports and 
bulletins about community kitchens and 
laundries, consumer co-operatives, and 
similar projects proved of great value when 
the Women’s Division of the National 
Defense Council considered the feasibility 
of such projects for wartime United States. 
Her European investigations undoubtedly 
helped in the preparation of her prize- 
winning paper on “Practical Sanitary and 
Economic Cooking Adapted to Persons of 
Moderate and Small Means” (see page 
362); and this, in turn, brought her in 
contact with Mrs. Richards, the work at 
the New England Kitchen, and the emerg- 
ing home economics movement. The 
friendship between Mrs. Richards and Mrs. 
Abel lasted until the former’s death in 1911. 
They were both indefatigable correspond- 
ents, and one needs only to glance at a few 
of Mrs. Richards’s letters to realize that 
she sought Mrs. Abel’s judgment as much 
as Mrs. Abel did hers. It is evident from 
the Proceedings of the Lake Placid Con- 
ference that Mrs. Abel’s influence was felt 
in many of its deliberations. 

There seems to have been no special 
difficulty in reconciling her home economics 
and civic work with her duties as a home- 
maker. Two things may explain this— 
an intellectual conviction of the importance 
of the homemaker in the marriage partner- 
ship, and an extraordinary ability both to 
analyze and to organize the practical 
affairs of home and family. Apparently 
there was no question that these were to 
have her first consideration. If they 
prevented her going where her other in- 
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terests called, she and her friends accepted 
the situation and she did what she could at 
home. 

To create and maintain home surround- 
ings in which the family can find health, 
rest, and refreshment seemed to her a 
homemaker’s most important function, but 
not merely for sentimental or traditional 
reasons. She believed that to keep up the 
earning power of the breadwinner is a real 
contribution to the family income, to say 
nothing of what it adds to other satis- 
factions of family life. Her household 
was organized to provide congenial sur- 
roundings, good food, rest, ready but un- 
ostentatious hospitality, and the chance to 
relax and recuperate. The work of accom- 
plishing this was kept at a minimum by 
good planning and management and by 
guarding against what Mrs. Richards 
called “the dominance of things.” 

As world-wide recognition of Dr. Abel’s 
pharmacological work brought him more 
and more professional responsibility, his 
wife was more and more careful to insure 
the restfulness of his home life. They 
discussed freely and frequently what might 
be called important policies of the family, 
but she never bothered him with the details 
of putting them into effect. He fully 
appreciated what this meant to his profes- 
sional career and gladly recognized her as a 
silent partner in his work. He delights in 
something Harry Sherwood wrote in the 
Baltimore Sun of February 8, 1931, after 
some new honor had come to Dr. Abel: 
“Those who know Dr. and Mrs. Abel say 
that no small part of the Doctor’s success 
is due to the qualities which Mrs. Abel 
brought to being a scientist’s wife.” 

It was not my privilege to be at their 
home until after the two sons were grown 
up and gone, and I learned only recently 
that a little daughter had died during their 
early years in Germany. Casual references 


to the boys and to family doings, however, 
gave the distinct impression of affectionate 
relationships—considerate, wholesome, and 
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well reasoned like the whole plan of the 
family life. Mrs. Houghton remembers 
Mrs. Abel saying that every mother should 
have some quiet time to think things out 
so that her decisions will not be made on 
the impulse of the moment. 

Needless to say, there was a wide circle 
of friends, many of them distinguished and 
important, many just congenial neighbors 
or professional associates. Their friend- 
ship with the Richards’ was probably char- 
acteristic. It began between the two wives, 
but soon the husbands joined to make it 
a foursome; and for years the two families 
exchanged regular visits. Mrs. Hough- 
ton recalls how when people were talking 
about paper-bag cooking, Mrs. Abel went 
to considerable trouble to have French 
chops cooked in bags when her friend Dr. 
Langworthy was coming to dinner, mainly 
because she knew it would interest him, 
though she herself was always ready to try 
new things. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Abel had charming, 
gracious manners, easy but not neglectful 
of the little conventions which smooth out 
social intercourse. As a result, they made 
delightful hosts. I particularly remember 
a spring day at their place on a wooded 
hillside above the Windsor Mill Road on 
the outskirts of Baltimore. After trying 
for several years to have Dr. Stanley and 
me come over for a picnic lunch in their 
orchard when the apple trees were in bloom, 
Mrs. Abel finally arranged it on a day when 
fruit blossoms and redbuds and daffodils 
were all out at once. Only when one 
stopped to think did one realize the fore- 
sight with which luncheon arrangements 
had been planned to combine comfort and 
informality, or how artfully the simple, 
appropriate food had been chosen. The 
few interesting, pleasant friends who had 
been invited to meet us and the beauty of 
the place and the day would by themselves 
have made it a charming occasion, but these 
together with the inconspicuous skill of the 
planning, the cordial graciousness of our 
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hosts, and the good talk which it all in- 
spired, make it seem an example of hos- 
pitality at its best. 

Scholarliness and the ability to write 
simply about rather complicated subjects 
account for the success of the farmers’ 
bulletins which Mrs. Abel wrote for the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
between 1904 and 1913. Their titles are: 
“Sugar Is Food,” “Beans, Peas, and Other 
Legumes as Food,” “Care of Food in the 
Home,” and “Sugar and Its Value as Food.” 
They are the more noteworthy because in 
those days the technique of popularizing 
science had hardly begun to develop. 

Mrs. Abel’s familiarity and wholehearted 
sympathy with the progress and purpose 
of the home economics movement were, of 
course, important qualifications for editing 
the new journal which was to stimulate its 
progress and interpret it to the world. 
Besides the other qualities which Miss 
Baldwin and Dr. Andrews have mentioned, 
her close association with the scientific 
world always seemed to me a great asset for 
the editor of a new professional magazine. 
Her letters to me when I first took over the 
editorship of the JouRNAL emphasized the 
importance of bringing a widely cultivated 
taste to the work, but I doubt if she realized 
how exceptional a standard she herself 
had set in this respect. 

Much of Mrs. Abel’s own philosophy of 
home life is reflected in her Successful 
Family Life on the Moderate Income. To 
collect and analyze all the household 
accounts on which it is based was in itself 
no small task. For a woman with high 
homemaking standards, moderate means, 
and not a few outside responsibilities to 
have produced the book shows that she 
must have possessed unusual powers of 
concentration, clear thinking, careful judg- 
ment, and also the ability to organize her 
household and her time and to eliminate 
unessentials. 

Mrs. Houghton remembers several amus- 
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ing examples of Mrs. Abel’s common sense 
and ability to keep to essentials. When 
Mrs. Abel was asked what she thought of 
some new and rather complicated household 
account book, she said, in effect, “I think a 
ten-cent copybook with about two inches 
left at the bottom of each page for noting 
things of important family concern is 
perfectly adequate for the average woman.” 
Another time when a rather well-known 
person was holding forth on the superiori- 
ties of some newfangled coffeepot, Mrs. 
Houghton surreptitiously asked Mrs. Abel 
if she used that kind. “Indeed no, my 
dear,”’ whispered Mrs. Abel, “a plain tin 
coffeepot; and I throw it away and buy 
another when I suspect it is old and holding 
the flavor.”” Typical of Mrs. Abel’s atti- 
tude toward scientific investigation was 
her warning against even using the word 
“experiment” unless the trial had been 
made at least three times. 

The biographical notes on page 361 men- 
tion a few of the more conspicuous civic 
services which Mrs. Abel rendered in 
Baltimore, but they give no idea of the 
thoroughness with which she attacked the 
tasks. She undertook them because she 
felt her special studies of diet and institu- 
tion administration might be of value, and 
the work won for this quiet, unassuming 
little woman an honored place in Baltimore. 
Her active interest in the founding of the 
Arundell Club (a sort of pioneer among 
women’s city clubs) was due to her wish 
that women might play an adequate part 
in civic affairs. 

Another of her interests is shown by her 
membership in the Daughters of the Barons 
of Runnymede and the Colonial Dames of 
America. Maybe a sense of the kind of 
heritage which these imply helped this 
essentially modern woman to achieve the 
fine qualities of the old-fashioned gentle- 
woman which pervaded her work, her 
personal relations, and her whole philos- 
ophy of life. 





























HEALTH IN RELATION TO PROSPERITY IN THE SOUTH! 


DOROTHY 







AHAT is the health situation in 
4Aithe South? Is this condition 


\ responsible to any extent for 


section? How can the health of southern 
people be improved? These are the ques- 
tions with which this paper will be con- 
cerned. 

The South is a region especially favored 
by nature; a region of mild climate and 
sunshine; a region fitted for a superabun- 
dance of food of all sorts, rich in minerals, 
vitamins, and proteins; a region where the 
majority of the population is rural and can 
take advantage of such benefits. Yet it is 
a region in which health is not superior. 
In fact, for relative standing in health, 
Odum ranks all the states of the South in 
the fourth or lowest quartile, except Okla- 
homa, Kentucky, and Florida, which he 
ranks in the third quartile? The South’s 
relative standing in health is, of course, 
adversely affected by the large negro 
population, but the negro is an integral 
part of the region’s people and cannot be 
excluded from consideration. Mortality 
rates in the South have been greatly 
reduced in the past few years. At present 
these rates are lower than the mean for the 
nation. However, some of the diseases 
most common in the South, such as hook- 
worm, malaria, and pellagra, lead to bio- 
logical depletion rather than to death 


1 Read at a joint session of the home economics, 
agricultural economics, rural sociology, and agricul- 
tural engineering sections of the Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers Association at Atlanta, Georgia, 
February 1938. 

*H. W. Opum. Southern Regions of the United 
States. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936, p. 472. 
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directly. That the death rate of people 
subjected to such diseases is not greater 
than in other areas is without doubt due 
to the favorable environment which the 
South provides and also to the work which 
has been done to reduce these diseases. 

Undoubtedly, poor health has affected 
the prosperity of the South. When the 
breadwinner of a family dies, there are 
definite monetary losses involved; and the 
earlier his death, the greater the financial 
loss. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has estimated the net 
worth of men of varying ages and incomes. 
For instance, according to his estimates, a 
man 24 years of age with an income of 
$1,000 a year at the age of maximum earn- 
ing capacity is worth $10,750. On the 
basis of such figures, one can conclude that 
death from such a disease as malaria, for 
example, has up to the present probably 
cost the South enough to rid itself of all 
breeding places of mosquitoes, to place 
full-time public health officers and several 
nurses in every county and sanitary privies 
and screens in every home. 

In the premature death of a citizen, the 
region not only loses the goods and services 
which he would have produced but it also 
often loses by lessened production on the 
part of the members of his family, due to 
the fact that expenditures are diverted 
from the family business and the education 
of the children to the doctor, hospital, and 
undertaker. Hundreds of such instances 
could be given. However, quotations from 
two of our farm families having had such 
experiences may serve the purpose. 


The death of my boy cost us $1,500. We had to 
sell a piece of our good corn land and give up the 
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idea of buying a tractor. Somehow, we haven’t 
made much of farming since. . . . 


I am a widow with two small children and only 
seventh-grade schooling. I had to quit school 
when I was thirteen years old, for at that time 
mother died, leaving a houseful of small children. 
Where can a young woman with limited schooling 
and no special training find work? 


Sickness, in like manner, lowers produc- 
tivity. Not only are the days spent in bed 
lost to society but also the days spent 
attending the sick. A number of years 
ago, a delta planter who kept illness records 
of his tenants estimated that during a year 
when there were 74 tenant families, in- 
cluding 291 individuals, the time lost by 
members of the families was worth $6,520, 
or nearly $90 per family. 

There is today great need for more 
studies of thistype. We of the South know 
a great deal about how much it pays to 
increase the productivity of land. What 
do we know about how much it pays to 
increase the productivity of man? We can 
tell the farmer how much he gains by add- 
ing fertilizer, but can we tell him how much 
he gains by adding milk or cabbage to the 
diet of his family? In a world where 
money talks, perhaps the best approach 
to the health problem is in terms of dollars 
and cents. How much does good health 
pay, and how can it be attained? With 
such figures, businessmen and bankers who 
extend credit will see that it is to their 
interest to require the planter to provide 
himself and his tenants with those goods 
and services which will produce good 
health, just as they now require him to 
use the best methods of soil cultivation. 
Such studies will, of course, present a 
number of difficulties, but certainly they 
should be attempted. 

Sickness produces partial or complete 
incapacity, causes expenditures for medical 
care and other services, and may terminate 
life or leave defects which curtail earning 
capacity. It is usually unexpected, yet in 
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individual cases may call for an expenditure 
of as much as a fourth of the income, or 
even more. Sickness in the parental 
family has kept many a southern boy or girl 
from getting an education and many a 
farmer from buying needed farm equipment 
or land. It has lowered the bargaining 
power of many a cropper. This note 
illustrates the predicament of a young 
would-be cropper with a sickly wife: 


Last May I married, hoping and thinking I was 
fitted for life. I wanted to settle down and buy 
my home furnishings, but since marriage, haven’t 
had a crop. Can’t get one and my wife’s getting 
treatments and I can’t pay for them. It’s almost 
a shame that I’m able to work, want to work—on 
farm or anywhere, and can’t. I’ve had 3 years of 
vocational agriculture and one year of general 
agriculture. Made good grades and then shifted 
out to manage for myself. Now, I can’t get a 
thing todo hardly. I’m needing shoes and my wife 
needs an operation. I want to farm, but they say 
I can’t work much land—your wife’s too sickly. 


The last and most important question 
to be discussed is how can we improve the 
health situation in the South? This, it is 
believed, can be done by (1) complete 
elimination of the three diseases peculiar 
to the South, previously mentioned; (2) 
improvement of the diet of southern people; 
(3) an increase in income; and (4) programs 
of health education for the entire popula- 
tion. None of these means is new. All 
of them are being used to a greater or lesser 
extent. Yet, so important are they, they 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Elimination of three diseases peculiar to 
the South. Much of the South’s retarda- 
tion popularly charged to climate may be 
rightly transferred to the credit of malaria, 
hookworm, and pellagra. These diseases 
do their greatest damage not by causing 
death but by lowering the efficiency of 
the individual, by making him less able, 
less willing to work. Their damage cannot 
be measured in terms of death rate. 

L. O. Howard has said, “A man may 
suffer from malaria throughout the greater 
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part of his life and his productive capacity 
may be reduced from 50 to 75 per cent, and 
yet ultimately die of an entirely different 
cause.” A lazy man, so runs the popular 
notion, is lazy by virtue of inherent deprav- 
ity. Ignorance keeps a society which 
holds this view from suspecting that the 
inefficient members may be lazy because of 
malaria or some other concealed diseases. 
Indeed, malaria is often considered as 
something to be endured or to be worked 
out of the system. Our climate is espe- 
cially favorable to the development of 
puddles, ponds, and slow-moving streams 
in which the anopheline or malaria mos- 
quito normally breeds. Where drainage 
cannot be attained, oil sprays need to be 
used under expert supervision. Indeed, 
sanitary mosquito districts need to be 
organized throughout the South, the cost 
to be covered by taxation or direct appro- 
priation. Screens at windows, doors, and 
other openings of the house are needed to 
keep out the mosquitoes at night. The 
farm housing survey made under the 
direction of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics with C.W.A. funds 
revealed the fact that the majority of the 
farm homes in certain southern areas were 
unscreened. For example, no screens were 
reported in 60 per cent of the farm homes 
in Louisiana, 63 per cent of the farm homes 
of Alabama, and 69 per cent of the farm 
homes in Georgia. Since this study was 
made, many of these homes have, of course, 
been screened. However, many yet re- 
main unscreened. 

Like the anopheline mosquito, the hook- 
worm is not so prevalent in the South as 
formerly; but it, too, is still with us. In 
1934, 80 per cent of the children examined 
in a South Mississippi county were found 
to have hookworms, though 62 per cent of 
these had only slight infestation. Hook- 


worm disease strongly resembles malaria 
in its wide distribution and in the fact that 
it is an anemia-producing disease most 
prevalent among young people. 


It is 
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normally found in tropical and subtropical 
zones and can be prevented only by pre- 
venting soil pollution or by keeping the 
hookworm ova from reaching the soil 
where they can hatch and develop into 
infective larvae. This can be accomplished 
if those who have the disease can be located 
and cured and if others can be prevented 
from contracting it. However, this is a 
tremendous task and can be accomplished 
only by permanent agencies working over a 
long time. It involves microscopic exam- 
inations of everyone living in the area, 
treatment until cured of all infected per- 
sons, and the use of sanitary conveniences 
that will put an end to further pollution. 
In a study of 500 low-income farm families 
(250 white and 250 negro) which I made in 
Mississippi during 1934, 60 per cent of the 
negro families and 40 per cent of the white 
families had no toilet facilities. The re- 
mainder had outside privies, and many of 
these did not protect against soil pollution. 
Since then, however, thousands of sanitary 
pit toilets have been installed through a 
W.P.A. project under the direction of the 
sanitary engineer of the State Board of 
Health. 

It is the poor man least able to afford the 
disorganization of sickness who generally 
develops pellagra. The period of semi- 
invalidism and that of actual invalidism are 
difficult to estimate. Individuals sick with 
pellagra will have weeks and sometimes 
months of physical discomfort, so that 
even though they are able to do a certain 
amount of work, their efficiency is consid- 
erably and materially lowered; while, of 
course, during the acute stages of the 
disease, they are virtually economic crip- 
ples. Insufficient quantities of the pel- 
lagra-preventing factor or factors which are 
to be found in milk, meat, fish, eggs, and 
leafy vegetables is the cause of this disease. 
A pellagrous family is not likely to raise 
livestock or have a garden because of its 
difficulty in doing the chores involved. 
The pellagrous or near-pellagrous family is 
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a sick family and cannot be expected to act 
like a well-nourished family. Pellagra is a 
disease not generally seen by the physician. 
Probably only 10 or 15 per cent of the 
pellagrins see the doctor or consult him for 
their condition. Indeed, many do not 
know the nature of their ailment. A 
death rate of five or six per ten thousand 
means a morbidity rate immeasurably 
higher. Mere statistics do not show the 
thousands suffering from pellagra and 
“near-pellagra.” Pellagra is essentially a 
disease of the southern countrysides—a 
disease which can be cured by food pro- 
duced in these very countrysides. 

Improving the diet of the southern people. 
Pellagra, unfortunately, is not the only ill 
which an inadequate diet produces. Among 
the results of such a diet are lack of energy, 
lowered resistance to infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, colds, headaches, constipa- 
tion, bad teeth and gums, rheumatism, or 
even death itself. However, poor diets, as 
a rule, do not cause death directly, but 
they may produce a condition or disease 
which, in turn, causes death. Thus, Mr. 
A dines on fat back, corn bread, and 
molasses the winter long. In the spring 
he catches a cold which develops into 
pneumonia. His family reports that he 
had removed his winter underwear and 
caught cold, which developed into pneumo- 
nia. How much better if Mr. A had been 
struck with pneumonia right at the dinner 
table! It would have been noised around 
the community that the A family’s diet 
caused the pneumonia, and then not only 
the A family but all the families in the 
community would have consulted a dieti- 
tian. 

Home economics workers from six of 
the southern experiment stations have 
made dietary studies: Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia. However, the Florida, Texas, 
and Virginia studies are limited to diets of 
school children. In Georgia, Mississippi, 


and South Carolina, where family diets 
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have been studied, it was found that the 
diets consisted too largely of hot breads, 
sweets, and fats, or heat-producing foods. 
In other words, in the diets of many of 
these southern families there was a shortage 
in protective foods, as milk, fruits, vege- 
tables, eggs, meat, and whole-grained 
cereals. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that even in wintertime many of our 
people suffer from general lassitude. 

These studies suggest a greater deficiency 
(especially in milk) in the diets of people 
on the lowlands or delta lands than those 
on the uplands, a greater deficiency in the 
diets of negroes than of whites. Perhaps 
the lowland farmer considers his land too 
valuable to serve as a grazing field for milk 
cows. The diets of negroes were more 
frequently low in pellagra-preventing fac- 
tors. This explains, no doubt, why more 
negroes than whites have pellagra. The 
food supply of the small landowner of the 
uplands was often built around milk. Low 
iron content was the most frequent defect 
of his food supply. Diets low in iron lower 
resistance and may produce secondary 
anemia. 

The problem of an adequate diet in the 
rural South is essentially a problem of 
home production for consumption. With 
a per capita gross farm income of from 
$100 to $200, many families have not more 
than $100 a year to spend for food. For 
these, an adequate supply of home-raised 
food is the only guarantee to an adequate 
diet. Home ‘economists in agricultural 
extension work have long realized this. 
Indeed, it is the backbone of their pro- 
gram! 

An adequate supply of food raised at 
home is not the responsibility of the woman 
alone. That some have considered it so 
may be one reason why greater headway 
has not been made. Producing an ade- 
quate food supply at home is a heavy, 
back-breaking task, a task that must go on 
in the rush of cotton chopping and picking. 
The women of the family need the co- 
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operation and the active help of their men. 
Really, I do not believe our men are as 
interested in this food supply as they should 
be, in spite of the fact that many of the 
farms in the South are not suitable for 
commercial farming. Perhaps the boys 
will be easier toeducate. Home economists 
should lose no time in seeing that the boys 
get this instruction, for a diet-conscious 
farm operator as well as a diet-conscious 
farm homemaker is necessary for best 
health results. Such instruction could be 
included in a course of personal hygiene for 
boys and men. Indeed, much of the infor- 
mation now given in courses of home 
economics to girls must be given in one 
form or another to boys, if the state of 
health for which we are striving is to be 
reached. 

Newspaper contests, such as the “Plant 
to Prosper” contest initiated by the Com- 
mercial Appeal, lead the contestants, as 
well as some of their neighbors, to produce 
a more adequate food supply. Stories of 
such families should appear more fre- 
quently in the county papers, which are 
read more by those who need the stimulus 
than are the daily papers. 

All of you have, perhaps, heard the argu- 
ment that families living close to the 
abject poverty line sell their milk, butter, 
eggs, and vegetables and purchase other 
items less needed. In a money economy 
such as ours, where needs continually arise 
that can be satisfied only by a cash expendi- 
ture, is it any wonder that families with 
$200 or $300 cash income a year do use 
some of this needed food as a means of 
raising additional cash? Studies show, 
however, that where quantities of any one 
food are produced at home, the family is 
much more likely to use that food than 
if they did not raise any of it. 

Under certain conditions, it may not be 
advisable for an individual farmer to at- 
tempt to produce all needed types of foods 
on the home farm. Thus, a large planter 
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may find it more practical to have a planta- 
tion garden, poultry farms, and dairies and 
establish rations of vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, and poultry, as he has rationed salt 
pork, sirup, and corn meal in the past. 
Farmer A, with good sugar cane and 
potato land, may find it pays to get his 
beef from Farmer B in exchange for sirup 
and potatoes. Every farmer must decide 
such questions for himself, keeping one 
thing in mind: unless there are sufficient 
quantities of the various necessary kinds 
of foods, sooner or later his family will be a 
sick family. 

Increasing the income of southern people. 
One of the most important means of im- 
proving the health of southern people is, 
of course, increased prosperity. A living 
wage is indeed our greatest health factor. 
In this discussion, prosperity is regarded 
as a means by which health can be im- 
proved. Thus, with prosperity comes bet- 
ter health and with better health, in turn, 
greater prosperity. Our main problem is 
not which is the means and which is the 
end, but to start the ball rolling. 

Low economic status such as exists in 
many sections of the South means reduced 
ability to pay for health services on an 
organized community basis, less provision 
for adequate nutrition, less provision for 
essential medical services, and smaller 
opportunities for sound programs of home 
economics so essential to health conserva- 
tion and improvement. 

In the United States there are 300 coun- 
ties with more than 2,000 persons per 
physician. Two thirds of these counties 
are in the South. The South also ranks 
low in the number of dentists, the number 
of hospital beds, and the ratio of hospital 
beds to population. How can this situa- 
tion be explained? The most important 
factor is the economic factor, for good 
medical services do not come without 
adequate purchasing power for such serv- 
ices. A physician cannot give any sort of 
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medical servicé if he cannot live, and he 
cannot give service without an income 
sufficient to procure the essential technical 
and educational equipment. Medical facil- 
ities will increase only as prosperity in- 
creases. Until prosperity does increase, it 
would be well if the federal government 
could greatly increase allotments allowed 
for public health work in the South. Such 
an increase would mean more health clinics, 
county hospitals, public health nurses, 
immunization, drainage, screens, sanitary 
privies, and health instruction. It would 
mean, in brief, better health for the South 
and, in turn, an increase in the South’s own 
ability to provide more adequately those 
medical facilities so sorely needed. Much 
has already been done with facilities avail- 
able. Much more could be done with 
increased facilities. 

Figures on expenditures for medical care 
tell us nothing of the health needs of the 
individuals concerned. In the Mississippi 
study previously referred to, the white 
families spent for medical care $25 per 
family per year, on the average; the 
negroes, $10 per family per year. Were 
the white families two and one half times 
more sickly than the negro families? To 
what extent were these expenditures for 
preventive work? In a large-scale study 
of health conditions of 800,000 families 
made by the United States Public Health 
Service and financed by the W.P.A., it was 
found that 30 per cent of the illnesses in 
relief and low-income families received no 
medical care. However, such studies, 
though valuable, do not go far enough. 
Comparative studies of actual and needed 
expenditures for medical care are needed 
on a large group of families of low economic 
status. 

How well I remember with what excite- 
ment the little 6-year-old son of a cropper 
family told me of two visits made to his 
home by a doctor 15 miles away! These 
visits were quite an event in more ways 
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than one. They left this family penniless 
at settlement time. It has to be a serious 
sickness to justify sending for a doctor who 
lives far away. 

Programs of health education, Health 
cannot be attained merely by spending 
money. Primitive attitudes toward the 
human body, toward the intimate questions 
involved in birth, death, and sickness often 
stand in the way of securing health, even 
when sufficient money is available. Quacks 
and healers extract millions of dollars from 
our ignorant. Patent medicine manufac- 
turers prosper. Our schools and even 
higher institutions have been slow to 
include effective and up-to-date health 
instruction. Our people need to be taught 
such things as when medical attention is 
needed, how to select a physician, under 
what circumstances proprietary medicines 
can best be used. Indeed, whole segments 
of our population must be made to realize 
that they are suffering from certain diseases 
and need medical service. They must be 
made to realize that nostrums, homemade 
remedies, witch doctors, quacks, or cultists 
are not the cheapest form of medication, 
though the initial cost may seem to make 
them so. 

In my expenditure study mentioned be- 
fore, nearly 10 per cent of all the expendi- 
tures for medical care were for patent 
medicines. Negroes spent more for such 
medicines than did whites. Ignorance 
plus the lack of purchasing power was 
responsible for this situation. 

As agricultural workers in an agricultural 
South, it is our privilege to help our people 
achieve a high degree of health. There is 
nothing inherent in the geographical and 
biological scheme of things that keeps us 
from achieving this goal. Good health can 
be purchased and has great rewards. It is 
for sale if we are willing to pay the price. 
Science and social engineering will assist 
us. Let us be a healthy and prosperous 
South! 























CONSUMER PURCHASES AND FAMILY INCOMES 
FAITH M. WILLIAMS 


3 /, \S.) T A MEETING of the research 
<¥department of the American 
Home Economics Association 
last June, Professor Lydia Rob- 
erts reaffirmed the interest of home eco- 
nomics teachers in research in all fields of 
scientific endeavor ‘‘which directly concern 
the health, the comfort, the efficiency, the 
economic security, the happiness of the 
family and its members, or anything that 
affects the wholesomeness of family living.” 
It is peculiarly fitting that the text of Pro- 
fessor Roberts’s speech should have been 
published in the same number of the 
JourNAL with Dr. Monroe’s paper on 
“Levels of Living of the Nation’s Families,” 
for that paper is devoted to the largest 
inquiry ever undertaken in this country 
into the economic background of family 
living, the study of consumer purchases. 

The plan for this investigation was built 
upon the long experience of both the United 
States Department of Labor and the United 
States Department of Agriculture in secur- 
ing consumption data from individual fami- 
lies, and upon specific suggestions for a 
study of consumption according to incomes 
made by a committee of the Social Science 
Research Council in 1929.1! The study 
undertaken for the Works Progress Admin- 
istration by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Bureau of Home Economics is as 
planned by the National Resources Com- 
mittee and the two operating agencies in 
co-operation with the Central Statistical 
Board. 






1Consumption According to Incomes: A Sug- 
gested Plan for an Inquiry into the Economic and 
Social Well-Being of the American People, Sept. 
1929, 45 pp., mimeographed. 


The investigation in metropolitan areas, 
in large and middle-sized cities, and in ten 
of the twenty-nine small cities included in 
the co-ordinated study was undertaken by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Dr. Monroe outlined the general scope 
of the co-ordinated Study of Consumer 
Purchases in the December number of the 
JouRNAL and presented some of the figures 
which have come from the small cities, the 
villages, and the farms covered in the sec- 
tion of the investigation undertaken by the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

This study is broader in scope than any 
that have preceded it. It differs from those 
previously undertaken not only in its 
inclusion of all income groups and occu- 
pational classes but also in that it is de- 
signed to cover a sample sufficiently large 
to allow for comparison between different 
sections of the country; between urban 
and rural communities; between varying 
degrees of urbanization; between families 
at different income levels; and, within any 
given income level, between families of 
different composition and occupation. It 
will provide the nearest approach to a 
complete picture of American levels of 
living which has yet been attempted. 

Information has been secured on income, 
family size and composition, type of dwell- 
ing, and expenditures for housing for fami- 
lies of all types and of all nativity and color 
groups. Data on the distribution of total 
family expenditures among specific goods 
and services and on savings and invest- 
ments have been limited to native-born 
families including husband and wife not 
having received relief during the year 
covered by the study. The extension of 
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the study of expenditures to cover the 
purchases of foreign-born families, families 
on relief, and families not including hus- 
band and wife, in such a way as to provide 
results capable of clear-cut analysis would 
have required an allocation of funds and of 
personnel larger than seemed practicable 
within the time available for the investiga- 
tion. 

The plan of the study will make possible 
for the first time a comparison of the spend- 
ing habits of families of given size and 
composition from one income level to an- 
other, from country to city, from city to 
city, and from region to region. The 
schedules used in all the cities covered in 
the investigation by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics are practically identical. For the 
rural areas certain modifications of both 
the schedule and the method of sampling 
were necessary in order to meet the different 
conditions imposed by country life, but the 
information collected in city and country 
is as nearly comparable as it was possible 
to make it. 

In the section of the study supervised 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, expendi- 
ture data have been secured from an 
approximately equal number of families in 
each comparable group or “cell,” a cell 
comprising families of similar occupation, 
family composition, and income level. 
They were obtained from 15 income classes 
in the metropolitan areas, beginning with 
families having $500 for the year and 
extending to families ‘having $10,000. 
Seven occupational groups were differen- 
tiated—the wage earner, clerical, salaried 
professional, salaried business, independent 
professional, and independent business, 
and the group not dependent on current 
employment. The classification by size 


and composition of family used in the 
expenditure data distinguished five family 
types in most of the communities covered, 
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with seven in the East North Central area. 
These family types varied from those which 
contain only the husband and wife to fami- 
lies of seven or eight persons. The collec- 
tion of the expenditure data was planned 
in this way in order that the number of 
schedules secured from families of each 
type and occupational group at each income 
level would be large enough to provide 
reliable averages. If the expenditure data 
had been secured from families chosen at 
random there would have been more 
schedules than were necessary from the 
wage-earner and clerical groups and not 
enough from the business and professional 
groups. There would have been an ample 
representation of families of husband and 
wife only, but an inadequate representation 
of families of husband, wife, and three to 
four children under 16 years of age. 

The use of a “controlled” sample has 
resulted in securing data which make 
possible comparisons of consumption from 
one income level to another with the dis- 
tribution of family types and occupations 
as it actually exists today, and which also 
make it possible to estimate what changes 
in consumption would occur with a change 
in the distribution of families by income. 

The presentation of data at each income 
level for families of specified types will be 
especially valuable to teachers of the eco- 
nomics of family budgeting, who have never 
before had figures showing the effect of 
differences in income on spending. It has 
been impossible in previous studies (be- 
cause it is so expensive to secure more 
refined figures) to present anything beyond 
averages for specific income levels or specific 
economic levels. Differences between the 
averages at successive levels have always 
depended on three factors: differences in 
income, in family size, and in family com- 
position; and it has been impossible to 
isolate any one of them. The plan of the 
present study makes it possible to show the 
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differences in the distribution of expendi- 
tures and in savings between families of 
given types at the same income level. 

The analysis shows, for example, the 
striking decline in expenditures for food per 
expenditure unit per meal at each income 
level with increases in family size. Total 
family food expenditures rise when there 
are more people in the family, but the level 
of food consumption inevitably declines. 
In the same way, family clothing expendi- 
tures for the larger families are higher, but 
expenditures for individuals are lower; and 
family expenditures for housing, on the 
other hand, are in general lower among the 
large families. This is due in part to the 
fact that families of husband and wife only 
and of husband and wife and one child are 
more apt to live in apartments where heat 
is included with rent (thus increasing the 
apparent expenditure for housing) than are 
the families of husband, wife, and three or 
four children under 16 years of age. How- 
ever, when this element of non-comparabil- 
ity has been taken care of by analyzing 
housing expenditures plus expenditures for 
fuel, light, and refrigeration, it still appears 
that housing expense is a major item of 
economy with the larger families. 

The study of consumption was correlated 
with an extensive study of the income 
distribution of a large number of families 
selected at random. The data secured in 
this part of the investigation were also 
sorted by income, nativity, and occupa- 
tional group, with the result that we have a 
composite picture of the consumption of 
the family type and nativity groups studied 
in each city. The income data, which were 
secured as a means of integrating the con- 
sumption data secured into averages at 
each income level covered, are of consider- 
able value in themselves and will provide 
one of the most important products of the 
investigation. 

In each of the communities surveyed, 
random samples were taken, the sampling 
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ratio ranging from 4 per cent of the family 
population in New York and 10 per cent 
in Chicago up to 100 per cent in the farm 
and village communities and a few of the 
smaller cities. In the urban study approxi- 
mately 300,000 families supplied the infor- 
mation needed for filling out the short 
“family schedule,” giving information on 
amount and sources of income; occupations 
of employed family members; the member- 
ship of the family; home tenure, type of 
dwelling, and the rent or rental value of the 
dwelling. Similar information was secured 
by the Bureau of Home Economics for 
approximately 80,000 town, village, and 
farm families. Certain criteria of eligibil- 
ity, as already noted, were set up for the 
families to be scheduled in order to give 
greater clarity to the findings. From the 
random sample there were selected a smaller 
group, totaling approximately 60,000 fami- 
lies for the combined rural-urban study, 
to provide data on family expenditures. 
The expenditure schedules obtained from 
this “controlled” sample, supported by 
detailed check lists for all items of food, 
clothing, and house furnishings, have 
provided the information covering the 
quantities of goods and services purchased 
and the amounts paid for specific commod- 
ities, as well as data on saving and borrowing 
in the year covered by the schedule. In 
building up the consumption pattern for 
the community represented by the random 
sample, averages representing each of the 
cells in the controlled sample are given a 
weight corresponding to the number of 
families of the given type which occurred 
in the random sample. For some of the 
rarer cells, the random sample alone did not 
yield enough cases to provide the necessary 
expenditure schedules for families of the 
required characteristics. In such cases 
families of the needed types were secured 
in a special “stratified sample” secured 
from professional listings, or from particular 
neighborhoods in which families of the 
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type desired were known to reside. These 
stratified samples were not, of course, 
combined with the frequencies established 
in the random sample. 

The results from this study will be pub- 
lished in three series of bulletins, the first 
covering data on income, occupation, and 
family composition secured in the random 
sample, the second covering summaries of 
family expenditures and savings, and the 
third giving the details of family expendi- 
tures for specific commodities. 

Median incomes for the native-born 
white families not having been on relief 
at any time during the schedule year in the 
32 cities covered by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics range from a low of $1,166 in 
Gastonia, North Carolina, to a high of 
$2,015 in New York City. 

In the cities where negro families were 
also studied, median incomes for families 
not having been on relief ranged from $460 
in Albany, Georgia, to $1,350 in New York 
City. 

Teachers of home economics using these 
median incomes for non-relief native-born 
families will bear in mind that on the aver- 
age the incomes of incomplete families 
have been found to be lower than those of 
complete families and those of foreign-born 
families lower than those of native-born. 
When the relief families are included in the 
computations, the median income figures 
become, of course, distinctly lower. For 


the native-born complete white families 
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including both relief and non-relief families, 
the lowest median for any city is found in 
Mattoon, Illinois, at $1,036, and the highest 
in Columbia, South Carolina, at $1,859. 
In this connection it is of some interest to 
observe that Columbia has a higher propor- 
tion of white families of the salaried business 
and of the independent professional groups 
than any other of the 32 cities and that in 
the proportion of clerical workers it stands 
fourth. The corollary to this occupational 
distribution among the white families is 
found in the fact that 87.2 per cent of the 
negro families studied in Columbia belong 
to the wage-earner group. 

When the figures on the incomes of the 
complete native-born negro families having 
been on relief at any time during the year 
are summarized with those for families 
not having received relief, the median in- 
come figures secured are also considerably 
below those for the independent negro 
families alone. The lowest median is $469 
for Albany, Georgia, and the highest $837 
for New York City. 

Such figures as these make it clear that 
the home economist must not only use her 
knowledge to enable her students to appor- 
tion their present and future incomes to the 
best advantage but she must also turn her 
attention, as an unusually well-informed 
and well-equipped citizen, to the larger 
economic problems which lie behind the 
patterns of family expenditure in the 
United States. 



































HOME ECONOMICS SERVICE IN RURAL AREAS 
LATHAM HATCHER 


URING the last few months, sev- 
eral conferences have brought 
together rural leaders and tech- 

@ nicians in special fields to study 
ways of helping rural young people to make 
the most of themselves and of life. The 
meetings were called by the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth (formerly the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance), 
and well-known home economists were 
among those who joined in the discussions. 
Throughout, the conviction persisted that 
the common denominator of the educational 
program of the various groups should be 
built primarily around rural homes and 
community life—and this despite the fact 
that the U. S. Department df Agriculture 
is pointing out now that, according to 
present trends, farm-born people will within 
three generations probably constitute three 
fourths of the cities’ population, thus 
making the farmer once more “the father 
of his country.” 

In more detail, the recommendations 
specified that instruction in the funda- 
mental skills of homemaking, agriculture, 
and such mechanical and industrial proces- 
ses as are necessary to carry on work on 
farms and in villages should be made 
generally available to rural young people, 
in addition to enrichment of rural life in 
all other practicable ways. It should be 
noted, however, that the preparation recom- 
mended is to be really for life, in the broader 
sense, and that it was recognized that the 
basic skills need to be taught in as transfer- 
able ways as possible, so as to benefit those 
who leave rural areas as well as those who 
stay. The provision of the widest prac- 
ticable range of productive experiences for 





enabling individual girls and boys to dis- 
cover their best ability and to determine 
their choices as to further training and 
work, was also urged as a vital part of the 
needed educational experience. 

Because grade schools are still terminal 
of education for from 70 to 95 per cent of 
rural youth in underprivileged areas—and 
most rural areas are underprivileged—and 
because grave social consequences are 
resulting from their leaving school and 
beginning homemaking and adult life in 
general without any such training, it was 
agreed that a way should be found for these 
three broad types of instruction to reach 
down into the elementary schools. To this 
end, home economists recommended that 
nation and states investigate all possibilities 
for bringing this about. In urging this, 
however, the group also gave a strong impli- 
cation that the extension of other existing 
types of home economics instruction for 
rural young people on this same educational 
level is also needed and that co-ordination 
of effort rather than any competitive 
duplication of it should be the guiding 
principle. 

The need of itinerant home economics 
instructors who would work in a small cir- 
cuit of elementary schools and would be 
equipped to guide the teachers there in 
giving girls simplified practical instruction 
in homemaking activities was also recog- 
nized with a recommendation that steps 
be taken to encourage this plan. The 
effectiveness of one illustration of such work 
going out from a mountain center, Home- 
place in Perry County, Kentucky, was 
especially honored. In this program the 


home economist goes from one elementary 
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school to another, renting the kitchen in a 
mountain home very near to each school 
and teaching the girls there how to cook 
in exactly the surroundings typical of the 
area, except so far as they themselves can 
improve that environment. 

The view was expressed in more than one 
of the conferences that instruction in home 
economics, as well as in agriculture and 
general shopwork, might contribute even 
more than at present to the exploration of 
individual interests and abilities, and 
should also explore simple ways by which a 
girl needing pin money or help toward 
further education might earn a little as she 
went along. It was made clear, however, 
that this should not be construed as being 
in itself training for a gainful occupation, 
but rather as a desirable by-product of the 
preliminary training for homemaking, espe- 
cially in rural areas where cash income is 
lowest. 

In all of the consultations among rural 
leaders in secondary education, it was 
agreed that since elementary schools are 
not now providing instruction in home- 
making, such instruction needs to be 
brought within the reach of every high 
school girl, whether she wishes to major in 
that field or not. The educational adminis- 
trators felt, too, that home economics as 
well as agricultural and shopwork instruc- 
tion should be allowed more flexibility 
than at present as regards curriculum 
content and sequences. This freedom is 
often needed for adjustment to local condi- 
tions; and conformity to all requirements 
in the way of units, as set down in course 
outlines, may often result in individual mis- 
guidance. Colleges in general, and espe- 


cially those concerned with home economics 
training, were urged to recognize the im- 
portance of more freedom to adjust high 
school programs to individual needs, and 
also the importance of more readiness to 
accept students who may not conform to all 
conventional entrance requirements but 
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who bring sequently recorded evidence as 
to individual abilities, personality, develop- 
ment, and capacity for success. 

There was among rural educators a good 
deal of conviction that the preparation of 
home economics workers for rural service 
should be based upon fuller understanding 
of typically underprivileged rural condi- 
tions. This naturally applies most to the 
city-born worker who, on the whole, seems 
more apt to be in the ranks of home econom- 
ics teachers than among extension workers. 
Large numbers of home economics workers 
do have this understanding, of course, but 
some are like a young city-born teacher 
whom I know. She began her work in a 
barren area where farm food resources 
consist chiefly of corn, potatoes, and hog 
meat, plus none too frequent chickens and 
milk. But she was so devotedly loyal to 
the ways in which she had been taught to 
function in a more favored area that 
throughout the first-year lessons in cooking 
and even on into the summer-camp in- 
struction she gave her time, without fear 
and without reproach, to training her 
students how to prepare and serve a break- 
fast that would do credit anywhere and so 
was automatically introduced by grapefruit. 

The recommendation resulting from study 
of such situations was that supervised 
rural practice, through a sort of abbreviated 
apprenticeship, should constitute an or- 
ganic part of undergraduate experience for 
home economics students looking forward 
to rural service. Much might be said, too, 
for requiring at least a minimum of rural 
experience on the part of all home econom- 
ics students, on the same principle by which 
New York normal schools require for 
graduation and certification six weeks of 
supervised teaching in a rural community. 
This requirement applies even to students 
already holding contracts for city teaching, 
on the ground that any teacher needs this 
minimum of rural experience as a basis for 
realistic understanding of rural life in rela- 
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tion to national life and the problems of our 
American civilization. Nor can many work- 
ers be sure that their lives will be spent 
entirely in either the urban or rural en- 
vironment. 

A second recommendation presented in a 
major conference by a group of educators 
who might be expected to be academic in 
their point of view, was that teacher-train- 
ing institutions should include some basic 
principles and practices of homemaking 
in the instruction given all students pre- 
paring to teach in rural elementary schools. 
This recommendation was based on the 
fact, already emphasized here, that the vast 
majority of rural girls never reach high 
school. 

It was recognized that both home eco- 
nomics teachers and extension workers in 
rural areas carry now in their programs and 
methods invaluable guidance factors, by 
whatever names these may be called. It 
was felt, however, that since well-balanced 
and well-integrated youth guidance pro- 
grams can be achieved in a community or 
county only by well co-ordinated effort of 
all youth-serving forces, they would be 
greatly furthered if the higher institutions 
which train future home economists for 
rural service gave them definite instruction 
in the techniques of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. Included in this instruc- 
tion would be at least a safe minimum 
concerned with the technique of individual 
analysis, setup, maintenance, and use of 
guidance records, and the necessity for 
continuous adjustment of the school pro- 
gram to individual needs in a way harmo- 
nious with group needs as well. Many 
signs in the educational world make it 
increasingly clear that guidance as an 
educational technique is to become a basis 
for co-operative effort. 

Training of itinerant home economics 
instructors would naturally necessitate 
practical rural experience under supervision, 
and there is much to be learned by them 


from rural teachers before the teaching 
process can be safely reversed. Utilizing 
summer institutes of teacher training and 
occasional week-end ones, located at stra- 
tegic rural centers, and injecting into 
monthly county teachers’ meetings round 
tables providing for exchange of experiences 
in these homemaking phases of the school 
programs would provide further opportuni- 
ties for training. 

Finally, the long-neglected need on the 
part of practically all professions to explore 
the possibilities of occupational opportuni- 
ties in rural areas, is especially applicable to 
home economics. Because of the incentive 
it gives for further education, authentic 
information about the rural occupations 
and jobs to which home economists’ train- 
ing may be applied is a major vocational- 
guidance need for rural high school girls 
and for those lower down as well. 

The increasing travel of sophisticated 
people over improved roads into formerly 
isolated places is bringing demands for 
better food and housing and other necessi- 
ties than most of the people there have 
known before. Meeting these needs is re- 
quiring new standards which are gradually 
affecting the local standards of living. 
More and more of such local people are 
beginning to confirm their approval of these 
higher standards by using their improved 
roads to visit other places, although they 
lack the techniques for living up to the 
standards. They lack trained people, too, 
to supplement what they themselves can do 
toward attaining them. The whole rural 
occupational situation needs careful comb- 
ing in a few reasonably limited but typical 
areas to find out, for example, what types 
of home economics work are already going 
on; the basis of training on which these are 
being accomplished; whether more people 
could be used in them; what new types of 
service could be created and maintained 
there; what training centers could be 
created for preparing rural girls for practical 
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but perhaps nonprofessional services related 
to home economics; what incomes are 
resulting from any of these types of work; 
what work could be done on a part-time 
basis and what on full time; whether any 
desirable sorts of home economics appren- 
ticeship are practicable. Here again ex- 
ploration and demonstration are needed 
to make rural people aware of the services 
which they may be unconsciously needing. 

Summarizing, the counselor of rural girls 
—and of boys as well—brings to the home 
economist several requests, all affecting 
national, urban, and rural welfare. First, 


could not the American Home Economics 
Association stimulate planning more equally 
for urban and rural service in order to in- 
crease the amount of service in rural areas? 
Could it not suggest that in home economics 
training more account be taken of rural 
conditions so that a larger proportion of 
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home economists will be prepared to work 
with the best efficiency in these conditions? 
The influence of the Association exerted 
vigorously for bringing about rural occu- 
pational investigation leading to construc- 
tive employment opportunities could do a 
good deal, but more active effort is needed 
as well. 

There is increasing interest on the part 
of many national and rural leaders in the 
launching of a few experimental regional 
vocational schools by means of which 
many of the guidance and training and 
placement needs of rural youth might 
gradually be met. When these highly co- 
operative experiments become possible, 
home economics will have a large part to 
play in them. The accomplishment of at 
least an appreciable part of what has been 
suggested here seems to the writer to repre- 
sent the essential steps in between. 





























VISUAL MATERIALS FOR TEACHING ART IN RELATION 
TO HOME ECONOMICS—A SYMPOSIUM 


In the current program of work for the textiles and clothing division in the American 


Home Economics Association is the item: 


“to serve the related art intercsts of the 


division through preparation of articles for the Journal of Home Economics and 


through exhibits and other activities.” 


In accordance with this, Mrs. Dora Wetherbee 


Erway, chairman of the committee on related art, has collected the four papers which 
follow and is responsible for the description of the exhibits prepared by the committee 


(see page 392), 


THE PLACE OF RELATED ART IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


DORA W. ERWAY 


Home economics, a relatively new field 
of education, has not fully realized the 
contribution it might make through art. 
History has proved that art does not come 
into its own until there is maturity in 
thinking. The Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman empires developed their art only 
after their struggle for existence was less 
difficult. Their civilizations have risen 
and fallen, but much of their art has sur- 
vived. Looking at the history of our own 
nation, it is obvious that now after two 
hundred years we are just beginning to 
beautify the country, to build parks and 
museums, and to bring beauty into small 
homes. Even in the smaller towns, pride 
is growing in the appearance of the com- 
munity. 

In the last few years the industrial world 
has made great strides in functional art, 
and it has much to contribute to the teach- 
ing of art. The first automobiles were 


awkward, clumsy, and crude; but when the 
mechanism of the cars had been perfected, 
art began to play a more important part 
in the industry. The streamlining of cars 
today makes them run more efficiently and 
gives them structural beauty, but the chief 
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stress in advertising and selling is on color 
and the design of superficial parts. 

A similarity exists between the develop- 
ment of art in industry and art in home 
economics. In the early stages of home 
economics it had to prove to the older 
branches of education the need for its 
existence. It had to prove to the boards of 
education that home economics was dealing 
with the necessities of life in attempting 
to teach how to eat properly, cover one’s 
body attractively, and make homes con- 
venient and beautiful. 

Now that home economics has its place 
established in the educational world, it is 
time for home economics art teachers to 
check on how much their teaching is con- 
tributing toward the wholesome develop- 
ment of the normal person. Today 
physicians realize the therapeutic value of 
art in the cure of the mentally ill, but it 
would be much better if mental help 
through art were offered before a case 
needs the help of a physician. Wake up, 
art teachers in home economics! You 
have important work before you, and that 
work becomes increasingly important as 
living becomes more complicated and as 
the homemaker’s time is released through 
electrical equipment and other modern 
devices. 

Art teachers have a big opportunity not 
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only to train students in the use of leisure 
time but also to give them an emotional 
release through the freedom that experi- 
mentation gives. For example, after the 
art teacher has taught the first essential, 
namely, that there must be clarity of 
thought before any clear expression of art 
is possible, then comes the teaching of the 
art language—form, line, and color. With 
this language as a tool, the teacher next 
develops a vocabulary in the students 
themselves so that they may express 
themselves freely and fully. The result 
of such expression is emotional release. 
An example of teaching for emotional 
release is found in the interpretation of line. 
The horizontal, diagonal, vertical, and 
circular lines have had symbolic significance 
since man began picture-making. I have 
found that if I take a strong picture and 
trace only the basic lines from it, students, 
without seeing the picture, describe it quite 
accurately by interpreting the symbolism 
of these lines. When later they see the 
picture, their surprise at finding how closely 
the subject of the picture is related to their 
interpretation of it, gives them a realization 
of the power of line. It is then an easy 
step toward emotional release for them by 
expressing themselves through line. 

So long as related art is just another 
subject in home economics, it will hold 
only a mediocre place in the curriculum; 
but when it actually functions in daily 
habits, not only in the lives of the students 
but in the lives of the teachers themselves, 
it will become as necessary as food, clothing, 
and shelter. The teaching of related art, 
therefore, should create orderly and harmo- 
nious living within one’s self as well as 
harmonious living with one’s associates. 
It should bring a realization that balance 
is the same whether it exists in design, in 
diet, or in the distribution of time each day 
for work, rest, recreation, and social 
activities. It is just as necessary to have a 


satisfying interest in one’s design for living 
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as in a design created with paper, cloth, or 
any other material. Other laws of art, 
such as that of proportion, also must be 
applied to daily habits; and the closer one 
lives to all the basic laws of art, the better 
understanding one will have of structural 
design. It is not enough, therefore, to be 
able to remember terms or to apply design 
principles; one must make art laws function 
in one’s living to understand to the highest 
degree what art really is. The weakest 
point in art teaching today is that too 
many teachers talk art but do not live art. 
Until they make art function twenty-four 
hours a day in their own lives, related art 
in home economics will not take its place 
parallel with the other subjects considered 
as necessities. 

The objective of related art teaching 
should include more than merely teaching 
students the various phases of art. An 
art subject should be a tool with which to 
develop individual freedom of thinking, 
independence in action, confidence in 
doing, expansion of interests, and en- 
couragement of these interests so that 
they become a pleasure and a relaxation. 
Too much emphasis has been placed on 
the product rather than on the development 
of personal characteristics of individual 
students. There is no subject that gives 
such an opportunity for personal help as 
does art work, for the very nature of the 
subject, self-expression, gives a wealth of 
material for the teacher to build upon. 
We do what we are. In a subject so free 
in self-expression as art, therefore, teachers 
have a marvelous chance of analyzing 
personality and then building upon this 
analysis, so that their guidance becomes a 
character-building project as well as a 
subject-building project. 

Students as well as teachers should 
understand the full meaning of related art 
and its tremendous opportunity in creating 
an outlet for emotions as well as an oppor- 
tunity for character building. 
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TEACHING HOME FURNISHING 
AS A THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
PROBLEM 


CLARA F. DODSON 


Until students have grappled with actual 
cubic feet and inches of some tangible 
object, they are likely to have no concep- 
tion of form and how it occupies space. 
This problem has been successfully treated 
in connection with the home furnishing 
offered in most home economics courses in 
our schools. However, home-furnishing 
courses should also give students more 
experience in learning about interesting 
arrangements of three-dimensional forms 
in a given space. 

Students in home-furnishing classes 
should have the opportunity of learning 
how to improve the appearance of actual 
rooms. They must prove to their satis- 
faction that they know how to make a room 
represent the best taste and judgment they 
are capable of developing. The home- 
furnishing teacher’s problem is to present a 
useful form of procedure which can be 
developed so accurately that students are 
prepared to work out their individual prob- 
lems exactly as they have planned. This 
can be done. An inexpensive and efficient 
problem can be developed through the use 
of small models built to scale of the problem 
room. 

Although the building of small models 
has been criticized, it seems to me that 
there can be more real value in this method 
of teaching home furnishing than is gen- 
erally recognized. So often we think only 
of ideal situations, where rooms are well 
proportioned, doors and windows conven- 
iently placed for ideal arrangements of 
various pieces of furniture instead of the 
usual situation which deals with poorly 
planned rooms with inconvenient mistakes 
in architecture. 

Preliminary problems should deal directly 
with art principles of composition as they 
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relate to the selection and arrangement of 
color, backgrounds, floor coverings, textiles, 
furniture, lighting, and useful accessories. 
Each of these is often studied in an isolated 
unit, which may not enable the student 
to plan a room in which texture, color, and 
form are harmonized. The homemaker 
may know beautiful rugs and recognize the 
best design in wallpaper and lighting fix- 
tures, but seeing the composition as a whole 
is beyond her imagination. 

Cutting and pasting may seem a trivial 
experience for adults, but ask a professional 
bookbinder what he thinks about acquiring 
this skill. Cutting and pasting to scale 
small replicas of an actual room with all its 
inconvenient mistakes in architecture, with 
suggested bits of color and texture for up- 
holstery and curtains, and with water- 
colored walls has as much educational value 
as solving a problem in a mathematics 
class. It is also true that mistakes made 
with paper and paste are far less expensive 
than mistakes made in actual situations. 
Students realize this and benefit greatly 
as they relate the experiment to problems 
in refurnishing their own rooms. 

Small models of the girls’ own rooms can 
be easily built with the help and direction 
of a teacher who has had art as well as home 
economics training. The model must be 
accurately planned to scale. When the 
flat elevations, with the doors and windows 
measured off in correct proportion, are 
folded into box-like rooms the students are 
ready to develop the project. The first 
step is to determine whether or not certain 
features are to remain as they are. Per- 
haps there is a beautiful rug in the room; 
in making a study of color relationship, 
this rug may furnish one important color 
around which the entire color scheme can 
be built. Next we may consider the walls. 
Their color, whether in a patterned design 
or plain, may be considered for its harmo- 
nious relationship to the coloring in the 
rug. Thus, two colors in interesting pro- 
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portions and textures are established. 
This process may continue step by step 
until a complete color plan has been 
developed. Do students depend on triad, 
complementary, or other schemes which 
they have been taught in previous classes? 
Perhaps this knowledge helps them in- 
directly, but often the most interesting 
color combinations are the accidental 
results of individual experiments. 

While the study is progressing, it is 
important that students become acquainted 
with the home-furnishing merchandise 
available in their local stores or the not too 
distant cities. Local merchants are always 
willing to loan merchandise or display it to 
classes in their shops. Students learn to 
judge quality through handling the mer- 
chandise and also to judge cost in relation 
to value. 

While the model rooms are being con- 
structed, students estimate the cost for 
the complete project, itemizing the neces- 
sary expense of each item. If walls are 
to be painted, visits to the local paint 
stores will help them estimate the cost per 
square foot for painting the surfaces of the 
original room. If wallpaper is used, stu- 
dents figure the actual square feet of wall 
to be papered; and a trip to the shop 
assures them of the actual number of bolts 
of paper required and the difference in 
expense if the papering is done by some 
member of the household or by a paid paper 
hanger. 

Furniture renovation can be studied to 
see the possibility of padding and covering 
a cane-back settee or removing rockers 
from the old rocking chair to prepare it for 
upholstering. A teacher is most fortunate 
if she knows someone in the community 
on whose taste she can depend and who is 
doing or has done this sort of thing in her 
home. A person who is clever enough to 


improve her furniture in this way may 
welcome the opportunity to show students 
how it is done. 

Visits to homes are profitable when a 
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class is considering wall and upholstery 
covering, preferably where the housewife 
has created an unusual effect with some 
commonplace materials which will help in 
stimulating the imagination of the students. 
We all find it difficult to imagine large 
areas of a fabric or paper when we are 
looking at small samples. Seeing them 
in an actual room, students frequently 
realize for the first time that many papers 
which look beautiful in small samples 
would be atrocious on a given wall, and 
that the simple ones improve in appear- 
ance when seen in larger areas. Seen even 
in a large sample, an upholstering fabric 
may seem to have possibilities until it is 
molded over the curved surfaces of an 
upholstered chair. Judging fabrics in rela- 
tion to use aids a student in making selec- 
tions which may be represented in their 
models and perhaps eventually used in 
their own rooms. 

The value of the study of small-scale 
models may not be immediately apparent 
to the school administrators or the depart- 
ment of home economics. Too often this 
type of instruction is believed to teach the 
building of childish doll houses. Realiza- 
tion of the value of the method may come 
when administrators or home economics 
teachers see that these model rooms are 
actually planned to scale and are simply 
records of changes which can be advanta- 
geously carried out by the students in their 
rooms at home. It will then be evident 
that the paper cutting and pasting was 
merely incidental in this helpful study. 
The results may also show that the stu- 
dents have had training in learning how 
and what to purchase, whether or not 
they have developed good taste and judg- 
ment in producing a unified, harmonious 
whole. 

Students may learn through this method 
to determine whether or not their homes 
can be made more attractive with hard 
work, imagination, and an expenditure 
suitable to the family income. They may 
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gain working knowledge of the importance 
of three-dimensional form as it relates to 
the space it occupies, an appreciation of 
good color schemes, an understanding of 
correct proportions in furniture and room 
relationships, as well as ability to estimate 
the actual expense required for solving the 
real problems which this project represents. 
All of this will have been done to help 
students improve the appearance of rooms 
with which they are familiar. It will be 
infinitely more valuable than imagining an 
ideal situation and hoping it will help to 
solve some practical problem. 
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THE VALUES OF PERSONAL AP- 
PEARANCE IN SOCIAL AND 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


GRACE M. MORTON 


The world has always been interested in 
clothes. It would be possible to show that 
it was man’s desire for the beautiful silks 
and jewels and dyes brought by traders 
from the Orient which inspired the develop- 
ment of Western culture as we know it; 
and that the demand of the European 
bourgeoisie for the rich furs of the New 
World was in large measure responsible 
for the exploration and settlement of our 
American continent. 

Modern scientific inventions and demo- 
cratic ideals have been bringing interest in 
clothes and beauty culture within the reach 
of nearly all levels of society. Perhaps we 
have not realized the growing power of 
fashion, seemingly unhalted by war or 
depression years. Abundant evidence of 
this interest is found in our billion-dollar 
textiles and apparel industry and in the 
almost unprecedented growth of the cos- 
metic industry. Then there is the increase 
of popular literature dealing with the 
cultivation of the external self through 
perfection in grooming, posture, and car- 
riage and the effective use of line and color 
for personal expression. Further witness 
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is the multiplicity of information written 
for the consumer on how to purchase 
quality. Surely the evidence is adequate 
that people are concerned with making 
their appearance count to their advantage. 

But little is written on the whys of race 
struggle for personal beauty or in explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of fashion. A few 
social psychologists and here and there a 
philosopher have advanced such theories 
as we hold. Several authoritative re- 
searches published in recent years show 
rather strikingly the effect of external 
appearance upon the psychology of individ- 
uals of certain ages, sex, and occupations. 

Yet every individual, every family mem- 
ber, needs to be made aware of the differ- 
ence between life satisfactions resulting 
from an indifferent personal appearance 
and one which indicates taste and care. 
Furthermore, the average person with 
limited opportunity for other forms of 
creative expression can, if he achieves good 
personal appearance, to that extent identify 
himself with beauty. Appreciation of these 
values in appearance is fundamental to the 
understanding needed by those who guide 
textiles and clothing education. They are 
the justification for these courses at both 
the secondary and college levels. 

It is significant, however, that people 
are not equally sensitive to personal 
appearance in themselves or others. From 
the standpoint of clothes psychology Fliigel 
(1) enumerates among others the following 
suggestive types: the individual who rebels 
against the restrictions of clothing; the 
unemotional person who takes clothes as a 
matter of course, deriving from them no 
satisfaction; the person who is pleasantly 
supported and stimulated by clothes; the 
person who is sublimated in his apparel, 
who concentrates a great deal of time and 
energy upon external appearance, and 
whose preoccupation with it beyond a 
certain point becomes harmful to himself 
and society. 

Further research is needed to test relative 
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sensitivity of different age, sex, and cultural 
groups. The following comments on the 
influence of personal appearance in social 
relations are inspired by the observations 
of theorists and the results of research now 
available. 

Olga Knopf (2) has said: “Every individ- 
ual is striving for security, adequacy, self- 
preservation, and significance... to move 
from less to more, from below to above, .. . 
to get a place in the sun.” 

We all realize that a great many people 
in this modern world are struggling with 
feelings of inferiority, inadequacy, and 
consciousness of physical or social defi- 
ciencies. 


A good personal appearance through perfection 
in grooming, fine posture, carriage, and becoming 
clothing, will enable many people of this kind to 
have a sense of well-being, of worth-whileness, of 
significance—to feel a kind of compensation for 
deficiencies. 


According to Dearborn (3), many in- 
dividuals suffer from all sorts of intangible 
fears and pressures. 


Where one is dissatisfied with one’s appearance 
there results a confused, half apologetic state of 
mind, an uncertainty of bearing, a preoccupation 
of manner, and a general reduction of the per- 
sonality to something vague or negative. 

A good outward appearance helps inspire cour- 
age and confidence. Without confidence, of course, 
one cannot have initiative, and without initiative 
one cannot start things or put them through. To 
realize that one has achieved a good outward ap- 
pearance may help to liberate one, to bring poise, 
and free the mind for fresh ideas and programs of 
work. 

The pressures and strains existing among family 
groups in the effort to appear like those a little 
higher up in the social scale are the cause of much 
unnecessary anxiety and unhappiness (4). It is 
important that individuals and families get to know 
real from false values in appearance and that they 
learn all possible means of stretching a limited 
clothing allowance to provide satisfaction for all. 


Every person needs to appreciate that 
real beauty is from within and is a product 
of intelligence, vitality, and charm. Self- 
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made good looks or the techniques one 
applies to the outer persort are merely to 
enhance the inner character. In’the strug- 
gle for greater beauty within and without, 
perhaps one may become more of a person. 


Personal cleanliness, external and internal, is an 
insistent demand of social relations. One’s im- 
pulse to like and love go beyond the appeal of the 
eye or mind to the sense of smell and touch (5). 

When the outer appearance is unorganized, 
slovenly, or “down at the heel,” it is safe to imagine 
behind it an undisciplined mind. 

More pleasant and harmonious relations between 
family members and in society can be fostered 
when each person knows how ahd feels responsibility 
to present to others an idealized version of himself, 
concealing what he doe¢g not wish the world to notice 
and pointing up not only his best but that which he 
would like to become. Perhaps the habit will 
encourage the achievement of the ideal. 


Awareness of the movements of the 
fashions in our time seems to a great many 
people essential. 


Following fashion trends is stimulating to the 
imagination, is a way of keeping in touch with the 
times and of feeling a part of the world ig which 
one lives, and is helpful in maintaining an open mind. 

The ability to sift out the “fashions from «the 
follies” is necessary to achievement of style in ap- 
pearance. A great many girls and women desire 
above all other qualities in personal appearance 
to have style or individuality. Its secrets, the 
chief of which is not fashion, should be fully dis- 
closed to those aspiring to smart appearance. 


Fashion obsolescence is responsible for 
great economic wastes. 


Every woman needs to appreciate the values of 
knowing how to be really well dressed on little 
money. This accomplishment requires the utmost 
care in planning, skill in selection, and an unswerv- 
ing adherence to principles—an adherence which 
will “‘get places’? when applied to larger spheres. 
It takes the‘kind of intelligence which recognizes 
the waste in many changes in the wardrobe and 
refuses to be tempted by “fashionable” clothes 
available at low prices. 

Every woman must appreciate the conditions 
which have made possible “silk’’ dresses at $5.95 
and the social consequences of these conditions. 
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In a democratic way of life each individ- 
ual should have freedom for self-expression 
in so far as it benefits society. 


Much evidence can be found to show that 
women and girls are again making family clothing 
in the home. For those whose interest and skill 
lie in this direction it is undoubtedly a satisfying 
means of self-expression and an economic asset. 


The tendency to want to conform to one’s 
group is a common human impulse which 
may be stronger in growing children and 
adolescents than in adults. 


Children who are not permitted to dress in con- 
formity with their associates may carry inferiority 
feelings into later life. In adolescence there exists 
intense need for this bond of equality and approval 
of the group. This fact is illustrated by the little 
high school freshman in Middletown who was an 
“object of mercy” because her mother did not 
provide silk stockings to wear to school (4). 

The adolescent girl must gain understanding of 
her family’s clothing allotment and the share that 
is fair for her. She should gain experience in 
handling her allowance, in weighing values and 
making choices, and realize the results of unplanned 
spending. 

The wearing of clothes is fundamentally 
a matter of sexual selection and competi- 
tion (6). They “are a part of the appara- 
tus of courtship” (7), “a large part of every 
woman’s biological function of fascinating 
the male and keeping him fascinated” (8). 


Today there are certain requirements to make 
life interesting and worth-while to the late ado- 
lescent girl. She must be physically competent, 
mentally alert, emotionally controlled. And for 
adequate living she must in addition to these have 
a technique which Mrs. Gilbreth (9) calls “sar- 
torial smartness”’ because this is an asset in getting 
jobs and opportunities and because it indicates the 
other three, to some extent at least. To a lesser 
degree this statement is probably true in the case 
of the older adolescent boy. 


In our democratic society there exists 
intense competition between men and 
women, and between women and women 
for jobs and social status (10). 


Whether we like it or not, one’s personal ap- 
pearance helps greatly in determining the friends 
we make, the places we go. 


It helps us to get jobs, 
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to hold them, to miss getting them, and to lose 
them (4). 

Clothes are the weapons used by the masses 
of women in competing for status and men. An 
old German manuscript of the 15th century records 
in a sumptuary edict that “respectable women 
have a right to dress luxuriously not only that girls 
may find husbands but that married women may 
become more pleasing in their husbands eyes and 
...may make sure that their husbands do not 
roam and find other lovers” (10). 

The clever woman, whether homemaker or un- 
married business or professional worker, has the 
insight to see the values of a continuing interest in 
maintaining good appearance from youth to age. 
The studies of Hurlock {11) and Barr (12) show 
that the social values of personal appearance are 
very great and that differences in attitudes lie 
chiefly in intensity—whether in men and boys or 
girls and women. Home economics education 
dealing with vivid life situations should recognize 
as basic the values herein implied. 
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THE PLACE OF EXHIBITS IN A 
HOME ECONOMICS CURRIC- 
ULUM 


VIRGINIA TRUE 


One of the most important mediums of 
education is seeing, both with physical 
vision and with mental, emotional, and 
spiritual understanding. In home econom- 
ics, thinking and living have been quick- 
ened for the student through taste and 
touch, and now sight is being stressed to 
supply another conscious need in his 
development. The visual world is the 
laboratory for this exploration, and art 
principles offer the means of perception. 

For a well-rounded development, the 
home economics student needs to study 
visually and to have in this study the same 
careful training and guided observation 
as are necessary in any other branch of 
this field. Because of its character, the 
development of visual perception comes 
through actual visual contact and aesthetic 
experience and so must come through the 
eye and mind. Words (they are auditory) 
are aids in so far as they help to awaken 
thought to visual receptivity; but they are 
aids and crutches only, for the aesthetic 
experience of vision is not through speech. 

An exhibition gallery is an invaluable 
means for such teaching; in fact, some form 
of it is indispensable. It need not be 
extensive, elaborate, or pretentious. But 
it must function vitally in the student’s 
educational life. The gallery should be a 
quiet, well-lighted room; preferably of good 
size, to give a sense of repose and dignity; 
and undisturbed by other types of activi- 
ties, in order to invite contemplation. 
Exhibitions should be revolving and of 
varied interest, touching as many branches 
of visual experience as possible within a 
school term. 

When a gallery is not possible, smaller 
groups of exhibits may be used in the class- 
room, and trips outside the school buildimg 
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to adequate sources become necessary; in 
fact, they are advisable even with a gallery 
in the school. It is in the secluded period 
of quiet contemplation that the student 
gains communion with art objects and the 
visual contact becomes an aesthetic experi- 
ence that enriches his life. Through this 
single isolated experience, which has been 
carefully provided, encouraged, and guarded 
by the teacher, he is led on to the recogni- 
tion of the integration of such experiences 
with his life’s satisfactions and fulfillments 
and with his profession. 

In a home economics curriculum exhibits 
provide color and form experiences that are 
related to clothing, food planning and 
serving, interior decoration, housing, and 
family living. For example, an exhibit of 
textiles in the gallery would stress the 
color schemes, designs, and textures; and 
the exhibit used by the clothing department 
would emphasize its more specific phase 
applied to dress. —: 

Such an exhibit might be made up of con- 
temporary machine-made articles, stressing 
in the gallery their beauty in line, shape, 
proportion, ust of material, utility; and 
fitness to purpose and function; the exhibit 
as used by the foods, housing, and furnish- 
ing departments would show practical 
applications of its more specific phases. 

Or a gallery exhibit might show paintings 
suitable as pictures in the home, stressing 
size, subject matter, and historic periods; 
while as used by the household art and 
furnishings departments, its more specific 
phases would be emphasized in practical 
application. . -" 

Another possiblegsubject for an exhibit 
might be contemporary small-house designs 
stressing proportion, design, fitness to 
purpose and family needs; more specific 
phases of this would be practical applica- 
tion by the family life and household art 
departments. 

From seeing fine exhibitions in these 
various fields, the student may not only 
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find aesthetic experience and inspiration 
but also the answers to personal needs. 
The display method of presentation is not 
new, but it is vital and important. It 
is extremely important as a separate unit 
of instruction, as in a gallery, and in other 
methods of instruction such as demonstra- 
tion lessons. It is also important to have 
articles for the students to see. 

The idea of giving a person an opportu- 
nity for individual communion with art 
objects to stimulate aesthetic development 
may also be encouraged by other types of 
display or exhibit. The lending library of 
pictures is an outgrowth of this idea. 
Students are allowed to borrow pictures 
on much the same system that books are 
borrowed from a library. The picture 
borrowed is looked at, enjoyed, experienced 
much as a book is—in the quiet of one’s 
own sanctuary and one’s own thoughts and 
over a period of time long enough for 
leisurely contemplation. 

The value of exhibits depends largely 
on excellence of selection, timeliness of 
subject matter, and care in display and 
presentation. Many material considera- 
tions and matters of school organization 
enter into the arrangements. Each situa- 
tion requires its own solution, but the 
exhibit is a vital part of a well-rounded 
home economics program. 
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TRAVELING EXHIBITS IN RE- 
LATED ART 


To put into effect the portion of its pro- 
gram which has to do with traveling ex- 
hibits, the related art committee of the 
textiles and clothing division of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has 
arranged for three exhibits. 


These will 
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first be shown at the annual meeting of the 
Association in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
from June 28 to July 1, and later will be 
available for the use of home economics 
schools throughout the country. 

The exhibits will show the work of 
students in schools of home economics 
above the high school level and will repre- 
sent three different regions of the country. 
The regions and chairmen responsible for 
the exhibits are as follows: 


Exhibit I, Western Section, chairman, Miss Mary 
Patterson, associate professor, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Exhibit II, Central Section, chairman, Miss Clara F. 
Dodson, assistant professor, home economics 
department, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 

Exhibit III, Eastern Section, chairman, Mrs. Dora 
W. Erway, assistant professor in home eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Each exhibit will consist of about twenty 
mounts, 22” x 28”, a convenient number to 
be hung in schools. 

From July 1938 to May 1939 these three 
separate exhibits will be available for a 
period of two weeks to any home economics 
school in the United States complying 
with the exhibit rules. Application should 
be made to the sectional chairman. 

In order to help defray the expenses of 
assembling the exhibit, a small fee of two 
dollars will be required upon application 
for the loan. 

Schools that borrow the exhibit will be 
required to pay transportation expenses 
both ways, and they will be held responsible 
for the care and upkeep of the exhibit while 
in their possession. 

All exhibits must be packed and shipped 
carefully so that the exhibit will reach its 
destination ready for the next exhibition. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HOME ECONOMICS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA COLLEGES 


LAURA W. DRUMMOND 


So you are coming to Pittsburgh! Penn- 
sylvania welcomes you and extends a cordial 
invitation to visit the many colleges within 
easy access of Pittsburgh. Plan for extra 
days to adventure into the beautiful moun- 
tains and fertile valleys of the state. You 
will find interesting colleges and universities 
in every direction as you enter and leave 
the convention city. 

Of the thirty-seven Pennsylvania col- 
leges and universities open to women, four- 
teen offer instruction in home economics. 
In addition, two of the thirteen state 
teachers colleges, two technological schools, 
and one negro institution offer home eco- 
nomics courses, making a total of nineteen. 

Two of the nineteen colleges, Margaret 
Morrison College of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and Mt. Mercy College, are 
close to convention headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Mercyhurst College and Villa 
Maria are in Erie on the way to Canada and 
the Great Lakes. A one-day circle tour 
can be planned to include Indiana State 
Teachers College in the town of Indiana; 
the Pennsylvania State College in the 
geographical center of the state; Juniata 
College in Huntingdon, the heart of the 
Amish district; and Seton Hill College in 
Greensburg. Farther to the northeast is 
Mansfield State Teachers College, where a 
new home economics building is under con- 
struction. Close to the Pocono Mountains, 
famous for clear air and cool forests, are 
Misericordia College in Dallas and Mary- 
wood College in Scranton. The remaining 
eight colleges are in the historic south- 
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eastern part of the state: Albright College 
in Reading, Cedar Crest College in Allen- 
town, Beaver College in Jenkintown, Im- 
maculata College in Immaculata, Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers in Cheyney, 
and Mt. St. Joseph College, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Temple University 
in Philadelphia. 

Over 1,700 young women were registered 
in home economics curricula in Pennsyl- 
vania colleges during 1937-38, many of 
them preparing to teach home economics. 
The demand for teachers in the secondary 
schools is so great that several institutions 
reported 100 per cent placement last year. 
The great need for home economics teach- 
ers prepared to work effectively with adult 
groups, boys’ classes, and in home and 
community projects has required more 
adequate provision for this type of under- 
graduate experience. The new state plan 
makes such provision. The plan is the 
result of group thinking in the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Teacher Education Con- 
ference, a group including representatives 
of the thirteen colleges with curricula 
approved for vocational teacher prepara- 
tion and of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The Conference has been 
meeting regularly for the past two years 
in an effort to integrate and improve home 
economics teacher education programs in 
Pennsylvania. The project undertaken by 
the group this year has been to suggest, 
organize, and make available vital learning 
experiences appropriate to carefully articu- 
lated goals for the preparation of teachers. 

During the last five years there has been 
a marked growth in the number of college 
courses in home economics open to all 
students. Pennsylvania colleges are in- 
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creasingly accepting responsibility for edu- 
cating all their young people in many 
aspects of family living. In ten of the 
nineteen colleges, service courses in home 
economics are now available to students not 
majoring in the field. Several institutions 
welcome students from other departments 
into the regular home economics classes, 
and a few provide individual instruction 
for students with special interests. Insti- 
tutions serving the largest groups are the 
Pennsylvania State College and Temple 
University. 

This year the Pennsylvania State College 
organized classes in home economics for 
457 freshman and sophomore women in 
the lower division of the School of Educa- 
tion and the School of Liberal Arts, in 
addition to serving 368 undergraduate 
students majoring in home economics. 
Instruction included the relation of food 
to health, family food service, personal 
grooming, problems of student purchasing 
and finance, and family life adjustments. 
Fifty-three men enrolled in service courses, 
most of them in Catering for Fraternities. 
Eight men are following the new sequence 
in hotel administration. 

Temple University finds courses in food 
selection, clothing selection, textiles, and 
social behavior popular with both men and 
women students from many departments. 
Over one hundred men and women regis- 
tered for the new interdepartmental course, 
Marriage and Family Relationships, offered 
for the first time this spring. 

Although preparation for teaching and 
homemaking are the primary purposes of 
home economics instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania colleges, some offer special prepara- 
tion for allied fields. Institutional admin- 
istration is chosen by many students at 
Drexel Institute, the Pennsylvania State 
College, Seton Hill College, and Carnegie 
Institute. Summer participation and 


winter visits to hospitals, cafeterias, restau- 
rants, and tearooms form an important 
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part of the undergraduate experience. 
Two colleges, Marywood and Temple, use 
their own hospitals to provide direct insti- 
tutional experience as part of regular 
classwork. Drexel Institute and Carnegie 
Institute offer special preparation for com- 
mercial and retail fields through options 
in applied art, textile economics, mer- 
chandising, and dress design. 

Graduate work in home economics lead- 
ing to the master’s degree is offered in 
three Pennsylvania colleges—Drexel Insti- 
tute, Temple University, and the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The Pennsylvania 
State College also offers courses in home 
economics education, nursery school, nutri- 
tion, and textile chemistry leading to the 
doctor’s degree in philosophy or education. 
This land-grant college is well known for its 
research in the textile field. 

For several years an interesting project 
in adult education has been developing 
on the State College campus. Sponsored 
by the College and the State Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women, the School of Family 
Relationships meets in June for one week of 
intensive study of family problems. This 
year parents, teachers, and leaders of adult 
groups will gather for the sixth annual 
meeting of the School from June 13 to 17 
to discuss questions of concern to all 
members of the family. Home gardening, 
consumer education, correction of speech 
and reading difficulties, and character 
development in the home will receive 
special emphasis. The meetings will be 
open to visitors and to students attending 
intersession. 

A number of Pennsylvania colleges offer 
summer session courses in home economics. 
In most of these institutions adjustments 
will be made for those who so desire to 
attend meetings of the American Home 
Economics Association in Pittsburgh. Plan 
to come early to visit Pennsylvania colleges 
and stay for a holiday in the Pennsylvania 
mountains. 
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TURKISH TOWELS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


MARGARET B, HAYS 


Turkish or terry towels occupy an 
important place in the textile budget for 
the household. The woman who wishes to 
replenish those in her linen closet, however, 
is often unable to reorder the quality she 
found so satisfactory last year. True she 
can buy the same brand, but each manu- 
facturer makes an extensive range and 
designates each quality to the wholesale 
trade by a number or name. Unfortu- 
nately it is not so identified to the ultimate 
consumer. To help her select a towel 
suitable for her needs from the vast array 
offered, the Bureau of Home Economics 
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having a single-ply ground and an equal 
number of ground and pile yarns are called 
type 2. Type 3 has 2-ply ground warps 
with half as many ground as pile ends. In 
this type as well as in type 1, two pile 
yarns weave as one. In type 4, the ground 
warps are 2-ply and equal to the pile yarn 
in number. No quality rating is indicated 
or implied by the sequence of the numbers 
1 to 4. The designations were selected 
simply for convenience. 

In a study conducted at the Bureau of 
Home Economics, 74 qualities of turkish 
towels, sold under 12 brands, were ana- 
lyzed. Three of these were ribbed. Of 
the remaining 71, all but one could be 
classed within the four types outlined 
above. This one exception was a so-called 


Specifications for 4 types of turkish towels 

















; YARNS PER INCH ae ~ STRENGTH WATER 
TYPE PLY OF GROUND WEIGHT PER STRIP) ABSORBED 
WARP SQUARE YARD PER SQUARE 
Ground Pile Filling Warp Filling vane 
b b number ounces pounds pounds ounces 
1 single 22 44 26 8.0 18 30 32 
2 single 26 26 30 8.0 26 30 36 
3 double 26 52 32 10.0 34 34 40 
4 double 30 30 34 11.0 44 34 40 





























has suggested dividing cotton turkish towels 
into five types. Specifications have been 
outlined for four of these types. The 
fifth type represents ribbed towels; because 
these are at present available only in 
relatively limited numbers and _ because 
their construction has special features, no 
specifications for them have yet been set up. 

The classification of towels into the four 
proposed types is on the basis of the ply of 
the ground warp and the ratio of the num- 
ber of ground to pile yarns. For conven- 
ience, type 1 is the designation for those 
that have a single-ply ground warp with 
half as many ground as pile ends. Those 


1M. B. Hays. A consumer classification and 
specification for cotton turkish towels. Rayon 
Textile Monthly, Vol. 19 (April 1938), pp. 253-254, 
280. 


“triple thread” towel with three pile yarns 
woven as one. Among the other 70 
towels, on the basis of the proposed classifi- 
cation, there were 26 that could be classed 
as type 1, 12 as type 2, 12 as type 3, and 20 
as type 4. 

The values for number of yarns per inch, 
weight per square yard, and breaking 
strength were found to vary considerably 
for each of the four types. Using the 
analysis of these 70 qualities of towels as a 
basis, the Bureau of Home Economics sug- 
gested the specifications given in the 
above table as possible minima for the four 
types. In the case of colored towels, 
there should be a specification regarding 
colorfastness to laundering in addition to 
the points here mentioned. 

Considering the proposed specifications 
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as a whole, it was found that 18 of type 1, 
8 of type 2, 9 of type 3, and 17 of type 4 
met all the requirements for number of 
yarns per inch, weight, breaking strength, 
and amount of water absorbed. An article 
on page 406 reports that for towels meeting 
the specifications for types 1 and 4, the 
towels of type 4 were stronger and heavier 
throughout service than were those of type 
1. However, further serviceability studies 
are needed to determine the relative use 
value of towels that just meet these 
suggested standards. The proposed clas- 
sification is of immediate use as a general 
guide to enable consumers to obtain the 
kind of towel best suited to their needs. 


¢ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 


KATHARINE MCFARLAND ANSLEY 


The conference held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
from April 20 to 23, 1938, was the forty- 
third annual meeting of the American 
Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, but the first since this association 
joined forces with the National Education 
Association by merging with the Depart- 
ment of School Health and Physical 
Education last year. At that time, home 
economists were pleased to note that in the 
Health Education Division (there are three 
divisions: health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, each further divided 
into sections) the importance of nutrition 
in the health education program had been 
recognized and a nutrition section formed. 

At the Atlanta meeting, this section got 
off to a very good start. The program 


was arranged by Jennie Tilt of Florida 
State College for Women, and was well 
attended by an interested and representa- 
tive crowd. In all the talks, aspects of 
the importance of the school lunch in the 
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health program were accented. The first 
speaker was Eleanor Green of Florida 
State College, who based her discussion of 
“The Organization of the Health Educa- 
tion Program in the School” on her recent 
work and the interesting studies made on 
health habits of children in Nassau County, 
New York. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was represented on the 
program by its executive secretary, who 
spoke on “The Contribution of the Home 
Economics Teacher to the School Health 
Program.” Mrs. Ethel A. Martin of the 
National Dairy Council discussed ““Home- 
School Co-operation,” bringing out the 
fact that without such co-operation there 
can be no effective school health program. 
Anna Tracy of Florida State College, 
president-elect of the American Dietetic 
Association, spoke on “The Administration 
of the School Lunch,” particularly empha- 
sizing the necessity of having the school 
board, or its counterpart, recognize the 
school lunch as an integral part of the 
school system and assume the responsibility 
for it and for determining its general polli- 
cies. 

Marjorie Heseltine, nutritionist, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, spoke on ‘“The Contri- 
bution of the Public Health Nutrition 
Program to the Health of the School Child,” 
closing the session by bringing out very 
clearly that the two words “health” and 
“education” should be given equal em- 
phasis. She made the point that earnest 
health workers often lose sight of the 
necessity for sound educational method and 
that educators get absorbed in method 
to the exclusion of presenting up-to-date, 
factual health material. 

At the business meeting of the section, 
the present officers—Carlotta C. Greer, 
John Hay Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, and Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, Evapo- 
rated Milk Association, Chicago—were re- 
elected as president and secretary. Pro- 
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posed by-laws and standards for membership 
in the section were approved. 

Since the Association requires that a 
section shall have a minimum number of 
members, it is important that home econo- 
mists realize that, since health education 
in the schools is a co-operative project in 
which they wish to play a part, they should 
begin by applying to the secretary for 
membership. Dues are $2 a year. 

At the New York meeting of the National 


Education Association, there will be no 
individual section programs of this depart- 
ment; each section will contribute to the 
division program. Home economists fre- 
quently feel that they have very little 
opportunity to preach the gospel to others 
than their own already converted colleagues. 
The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation affords 
this kind of opportunity. 
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EDITORIAL 


PITTSBURGH, JUNE 28 TO JULY 1 


Speakers and topics for the two general 
and many smaller group sessions to be held 
during the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association 
have been listed in detail in the Bulletin 
sent to all members in May. So, too, have 
the many pleasant diversions planned 
by our hospitable Pennsylvania hostesses. 
Practical arrangements for travel, hotels, 
and trips have also been described. The 
only thing left to do here is to indicate very 
briefly some of the more important matters 
of business which may come up for action. 

The first is the election of a vice-presi- 
dent, a treasurer, and a councilor-at-large 
by members of the council. The nomi- 
nating committee has proposed the follow- 
ing slate: for vice-president, Clyde Mobley, 
state supervisor of home economics, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, and Jessie W. Harris, 
director of the School of Home Economics, 
University of Tennessee; for treasurer, Mrs. 
Kate W. Kinyon, supervisor of home 
economics, Denver, Colorado, and Laura 
W. Drummond, director-elect of the home 
economics department, Pennsylvania State 
College; for councilor-at-large, Ivol Spaf- 
ford, University of Minnesota, and Mrs. 
Bessie Brooks West, Kansas State College. 

Reports of officers, departments, divi- 
sions, and committees often seem tedious; 
yet the strength and influence of an organ- 
ization depends largely on a well-informed, 
actively interested membership. Mrs. 
Burns hopes that this year the business 
sessions may be made more vital by leaving 
more of the routine business to the execu- 
tive committee and using the time of the 
council and the general members for in- 


formal consideration of important matters 
of policy. The more members join in the 
discussions, the better. 

Always important is the report of the 
legislative committee. The committee and 
the officers of the Association are anxious 
for the action taken on this to represent 
the well-considered judgment of the general 
membership. The report will be presented 
at the council meeting on Tuesday but 
will not be acted on until the full business 
session on Thursday. Time will be allowed 
for general discussion. 

Another subject which it is hoped will be 
freely discussed is the Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council which was formed a year 
ago with the American Home Economics 
Association as the first consumer member. 


¢ 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The general features and recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education 
(often called the Reeves Committee) were 
described on pages 334 and 335 of the May 
JournaL. The purpose of the present 
editorial is to point out special statements 
of particular concern to home economics. 

The first of these (on page 75) summarizes 
the home economics work hitherto done 
under federal grants for vocational educa- 
tion: 


Home economics until recently has had only a 
small percentage of the total Federal funds for 
vocational education in public schools. Some funds 
were provided for home economics even in the 
original Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, however, and a 
federally assisted program has existed since then for 
home economics instruction in the schools. At the 
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same time, local school authorities, with some State 
supervision and leadership, have continued to 
develop extensive programs in home economics. 
An effort apparently was made in some quarters 
to foster the conception that only the federally 
aided program was vocationally valuable, and an 
artificial distinction between “vocational’’ and 
“nonvocational” home economics was promoted. 
The federally aided program unquestionably had 
the effect of raising standards, but dissatisfaction 
and reduction in the full benefits of the program 
have resulted from the separatist tendencies it 
engendered in the teaching of home economics. 

In recent years the administration of Federal 
aid for home economics has been substantially 
more satisfactory to State and local authorities 
than was once the case. Arbitrary rulings have 
been less frequent, and the responsible Federal 
officials have apparently attempted to cooperate 
with all groups in the home economics field. Em- 
phasis has been placed upon a broad type of instruc- 
tion, and much content of a social nature is now 
included within the field of home economics. The 
evidence points clearly to improved offerings and 
an increased demand for instruction in homemaking 
in the future. 


Under the heading “‘The Coordination of 
Federal Educational Activities” we find 
the following (pages 188 and 189): 


These various activities are not well coordinated 
from an educational point of view. They are 
operated independently and seldom unite except 
on a temporary basis of cooperation. For example, 
the Vocational Division of the Office of Education, 
the Agricultural Extension Service, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor all have certain common interests 
through some overlapping of functions, but they 
operate independently and without sufficient regard 
to the mutual adjustment of their activities for the 
best results. 

The establishment of a new executive depart- 
ment including public health, education, and wel- 
fare would facilitate the problem of coordinating 
educational activities. Many and perhaps most 
of the Federal educational activities, however, in 
order to retain their effectiveness must retain their 
present locations within the structure of the execu- 
tive branch.... 

A somewhat similar problem has been effectively 
dealt with for the fields of health and welfare by the 
establishment of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Health and Welfare, under the chairmanship of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of public health activities. The Committee recom- 
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mends the establishment of similar facilities for 
coordination of the educational activities of the 
Federal Government. 


Elsewhere (page 220) the Committee 
recommends that “an interdepartmental 
committee should be established for coordi- 
nation of the educational activities of the 
various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

In a section (page 206) discussing desir- 
able changes in existing statutes and the 
provisions to be included in new ones, 
there is a paragraph which approves the 
policy of leaving it to the states to define 
what shall be considered as vocational 
education, emphasizes the importance of 
vocational guidance, and ends with this 
sentence: 


Funds available for vocational education in agri- 
culture and homemaking should be available for 
cooperation with the Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service in club work for rural boys and 
girls, regardless of their age or academic status. 


On the next page we read: 


The present minimum age of 14 for pupils should 
be retained as a general provision in connection 
with special Federal aid for vocational education, 
although an exemption from any minimum age 
limit should be provided in connection with club 
work for rural boys and girls. 


The section on “The Land-grant Colleges 
and Associated Activities” (pages 213 and 
214) is worth quoting almost in full: 


1. If the Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service continues to be primarily an educational 
agency administered by the land-grant colleges, 
increasing attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of appropriate relationships between the 
Extension Service and the public school systems 
in the rural areas of the various States. 

2. No Federal agency should officially sponsor 
national organizations of youth or promote youth 
organizations with commercial assistance, although 
desirable types of club work under State and local 
educational agencies and under private noncommer- 
cial auspices may well be encouraged. 

3. Eventually it may be possible for teachers in 
rural schools to be of much assistance in the local 
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promotion and development of 4-H club activities. 
The Extension Service should continue to maintain 
a major interest in club work in cooperation with 
the schools, and continue to employ specialized 
personnel for the purpose, particularly among the 
subject-matter specialists stationed at the land- 
grant colleges. 

4. Attention should be given to the development 
of increased cooperation between the Extension 
Service and the schools in providing adult educa- 
tion for agriculture and homemaking. In view of 
the established position of the Extension Service 
in the special type of education it provides for 
adults, public schools should seldom provide courses 
in agriculture and homemaking for adults in farm- 
ing areas without the sponsorship and active 
cooperation of the local representatives of the 
Extension Service. 

5. The existing grants for instruction in the land- 
grant colleges and for the related activities of re- 
search and extension should be continued, and the 
increases now authorized by law should be made. 
Whenever the legislation providing for these grants 
is reconsidered, careful attention should be given 
to the bases of allocation among the States and to 
the revision of the matching requirements that now 
exist in connection with certain of the funds. The 
land-grant colleges and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should give increased attention 
to a more equitable distribution of the extension 
funds within States. 


Up to the present, the U. S. Office of 
Education has been the only agency in the 
federal government from which home 
economics can expect help in the form of 
surveys, reports, and advisory conferences 
on trends in home economics education. 
For some years before the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education was amalgamated 
with it in 1933, there had been a specialist 
in general home economics on the staff of 
the Office of Education. Since then, the 
only home economics work done in the 
Office has been that for vocational home- 
making education. All this gives special 
interest to some of the Reeves Committee 
recommendations regarding the Office (page 
219): 


The United States Office of Education should 
remain predominantly an agency for research and 
leadership; its administrative duties should be 
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confined primarily to the administration of grants. 
Provision should be made for an adequate staff of 
highly competent leaders in the various educational 
fields who can cooperate effectively with the States 
on an advisory basis in the planning of programs. . . . 

Appropriate provision should be made for the 
utilization of advisory services by the Office of 
Education. Systematic and frequent conferences 
with a council made up of the chief State school 
officers of the various States should be one of the 
major procedures in the development of cooperative 
plans for the administration of Federal grants to 
the States. The consultative services of specialists 
should be available and should be used, both by 
bringing in individual consultants from time to 
time and through the use of special advisory com- 
mittees representing educational and lay interests. 
Flexible appointment procedures and funds should 
be provided for these purposes. 


The committee further recommends that 
the existing Federal Board for Vocational 
Education be abolished on the ground that 
in its present form (reorganized in 1933) 
it seems unable to fulfill the advisory 
functions for which it was planned. 

The final section, “Long-range Planning 
for Education,” includes a paragraph of 
decided interest to home economics (page 
220): 


The basic research needed for educational plan- 
ning should to a large extent be carried on by 
educational agencies, Federal, State, local, and 
private. Among these agencies, the departments 
of rural sociology and of agricultural and home 
economics in the land-grant colleges should be 
included. There is need for leadership in bringing 
about joint effort among the land-grant colleges, 
the colleges of education, and the State depart- 
ments of education of the various States. 


¢ 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION BILL 


On April 19 a bill was introduced into the 
Senate by Messrs. Harrison of Mississippi 
and Thomas of Utah to implement the 
major provisions of the Reeves Committee 
report. Technically, it is called an “amend- 
ment (in the nature of a substitute)” to 
S. 419, the Senate version of the Harrison- 
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Fletcher bill already before both houses of 
Congress. The new measure was drawn 
up by representatives of various educational 
organizations; a preliminary draft was 
discussed at a conference of yet more organ- 
izations (including the American Home 
Economics Association) but was later 
changed to make it acceptable to certain 
groups. Title I deals with grants to states 
for the improvement of public elementary 
and secondary education and includes four 
parts: general federal aid, improved teacher 
preparation, construction of school build- 
ings, and administration of state depart- 
ments of education. Title II deals with 
grants to states for adult education; Title 
III, with grants to states for rural library 
service; Title IV, with grants for co-opera- 
tive educational research, planning, and 
demonstrations; Title V, with education 
of children of federal wards and employees 
residing on federal reservations and at 
foreign stations; and Title VI, with general 
and miscellaneous provisions. 

A point on which the new bill differs 
considerably from the Reeves Committee 
recommendations is that it makes no 
important changes in the way in which 
existing funds for vocational education are 
to be administered. 

Advantages for home economics in the 
proposed measure come from the share 
which individual state plans may give to it 
in the grants for general aid to education, 
adult education, and rural libraries; from 
the provisions for better co-ordination of 
the educational programs of federal agencies 
within a state; and from more educational 
research, planning, and demonstration. 

Underlying the whole measure is, of 
course, the principle of general federal aid 
for education in the states—a principle on 
which the American Home Economics 
Association has never formally expressed 
itself, save as it has approved measures 
like the Smith-Hughes and Smith-Lever 
Acts, which carry federal aid for special 
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forms of education. If the bill has not 
been passed when the Association meets 
late this month, it will undoubtedly be 
brought up by the legislative committee 
and the membership can decide whether 
or not it wishes to support the measure and 
the principle on which it is based. 


¢ 
FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 


Until April 14 the status of federal legisla- 
tion for the revision of the food and drug 
bill remained much as described on page 
250 of the April JouRNAL. On that day, a 
new version of the oft-amended S. 5 was 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Section 701 (f) of this version contained a 
provision according to which regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be subject to slow, judicial review and 
would prevent quick and effective action 
against dangerous and fraudulent products. 
A minority report protested against this 
section and quoted Secretary Wallace as 
saying: 

I am of the opinion that if section 701 (f) remains 
in the bill its effect would be to hamstring its 
administration so as to amount to a practical 
nullification of the substantial provisions of the bill. 

It is the Department’s considered judgment that 
it would be better to continue the old law in effect 
than to enact S. 5 with this provision. 

If there is to be exploration into new fields of 


administrative law, may I urge that it not be in the 
field of vitally important public health legislation 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was one of fourteen organizations in 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee whose representatives promptly sent 
a letter of strong protest to all members of 
the House, saying that unless the section 
was struck out, their organizations must 
oppose the enactment of the measure. 
State associations were informed of the 
situation, with the suggestion that they 
protest immediately to their congressmen. 
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CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


In The American Child for April is a half- 
page article headed “Status of State Child 
Labor Legislation.” The first half column 
states very succinctly the three features 
which it is generally agreed are essential to 
any good child labor law, and the second 
summarizes the extent to which state laws 
now provide these features. We reprint 
them here as an aid to state home econom- 
ics associations or individual home econo- 
mists working for child labor legislation. 


WHAT A GOOD CHILD LABOR LAW SHOULD 
PROVIDE 


1. A 16-year age minimum for employment during 

school hours. 
Children under 16 years belong in school, not 
in industry. Every available job should go to 
an older youth or adult, millions of whom are 
still unemployed. 

2. An 18-year age minimum for hazardous employ- 

ment. 
It is estimated that in a year of normal em- 
ployment conditions 50,000 boys and girls 17 
years and younger are injured in industrial 
accidents. 

3. Limitation of hours for minors under 18 years. 
Boys and girls under 18 years have not yet 
attained full maturity and growth. When 
they enter industry definite restrictions should 
be placed upon the number of daily and weekly 
hours of work permitted. At a time when 
limitation of hours even for adult workers is 
being increasingly demanded, the desirability 
of such protection for minor workers would 
seem to be almost self-evident. 


WHAT STATE CHILD LABOR LAWS DO 
PROVIDE 


1. Only 10 states have a 16-year age minimum 
for employment during school hours. Three 
states have a 15-year age minimum; 24 have a 
14-year age minimum; 8 through exemptions 
still permit children under 14 to leave school 
for employment. 

2. Thirty-one states have practically no restriction 
on hazardous employment for 16- and 17-year- 
old minors. Nine states have practically no 
such regulation even for children of 14 and 15 


years. 
3. For children under 16 years. 

Of the states permitting factory employment 

under 16 years, only 3 have limited working 
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hours to 44 a weck; 29 to 48 hours; 6 permit 
54 hours or more. 
For minors 16 and 17 years. 

Only 17 states have limited hours to 48 a week 
or less and in 5 of these the limitation applies 
only to girls; 14 have a 49} to 54 hour week, 
but in 11 it applies only to girls; 9 have a 55 to 
60 hour week but in 5 it applies only to girls; 
8 states have no limitation. 


Of course the actual laws are complex. 
A detailed summary or analysis of those 
of any state will be sent on request by the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


€ 


THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT CONGRESS 


From September 19 to 23 the Seventh 
International Management Congress will be 
in session in Washington, D.C. As usual, 
attendants at the Congress will be not 
official delegates of organizations but indi- 
viduals sufficiently interested in being 
present to spend the time and the $10 
registration fee. Although the name of 
the Congress hardly suggests it, the pro- 
gram will include material of decided sig- 
nificance to home economics. 

An International Management Congress 
brings together persons from various coun- 
tries who are interested in the application 
of scientific principles to the management 
of any enterprise. The movement began 
perhaps a quarter of a century ago when 
the principles in which Taylor was a pioneer 
were coming to play a decisive part in 
developing methods of mass production 
and modern industry in general. At first 
the movement was often spoken of as 
Taylorism; then more general terms were 
used, scientific management, efficiency en- 
gineering, or simply management being 
preferred in this country and rationalization 
in Europe. 

Although it is foolish to carry the parallel 
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between industrial and household manage- 
ment too far, the resemblance between 
them made it natural that people concerned 
with home management should try to apply 
some of the new principles of efficiency 
in business to household efficiency. The 
United States, with its lead in mass pro- 
duction, its shortage of paid household 
workers, and its “gadgeteering” propensi- 
ties, naturally saw a tremendous tide of 
theoretical discussion and practical experi- 
menting with labor saving in the home; and 
though some of it now looks a bit quaint 
and overdrawn, our present philosophy and 
practices of homemaking owe much to the 
movement. The same has been true in 
many other countries, though often with 
somewhat different emphasis. 

To Czechoslovakia is probably due the 
credit of effecting the entry of domestic 
management into the program of the 
International Management Congresses. 
Home economists in this country may 
remember how after the Rome Congress 
of 1926 Dr. Stan Spatek of the Ministry 
of Public Works, Czechoslovakia, while 
on an official mission to the United States, 
urged them to get behind the effort to 
promote such a section in the next congress. 
His fundamental arguments were that 
without efficiency in household production, 
one principal field of production would be 
dangerously out of step with production 
elsewhere and that without efficiency in 
ultimate consumption—that is, in the home 
—the other elements of the national econ- 
omy would not operate with maximum 
efficiency. These arguments had been 
accepted by the Congress, at least to the 
point of adding a domestic management 
section to the program for the 1929 Congress 
in Paris. The American Home Economics 


Association co-operated in arranging for 
several American papers, and Anna E. 
Richardson was present to speak for the 
Association 
future policies. 


in the deliberations about 
Similar action was taken 
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in connection with the 1932 Congress in 
Amsterdam, and again in 1935 when the 
Congress met in London. 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
domestic management section should cut a 
wide swath at any of these congresses, but 
at least it functioned; and at each congress 
its meetings were stronger than at the 
preceding one. At London, the Congress 
entrusted the arrangements for the section 
program to a group of leading English- 
women; and though some of them were not 
technically familiar with the field, they had 
enough pride in their sex to see to it that 
the section made a good showing. In 
fact, their publicity arrangements were so 
much more carefully worked out than 
those of the Congress in general that the 
women’s meetings got far more than their 
share of attention in the London papers. 

The prospects for the section at Washing- 
ton are excellent. The American com- 
mittee on arrangements has made Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney of New York the 
chairman for this section, a choice that 
insures prestige and skillful, sympathetic 
handling. Associated with her as vice- 
chairman is Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, whom 
all American home economists know as an 
efficiency engineer who has applied her 
professional training to practical problems 
of home and family management. What 
some of them may not realize is that Mrs. 
Gilbreth is unquestionably the leading— 
almost the only—woman in the permanent 
councils of the congresses and that she 
enjoys the great respect and liking of her 
confréres. Mrs. Meloney has appointed 
as a sponsoring committee about a score of 
men and women nationally known for their 
interest in some phase of the subject. And 
as technical advisers she has selected a 
representative group of 20 persons well 
known in home economics and allied fields. 

Another good omen for the section at 
Washington is the change of name. This 
year it is officially designated “Home 
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Management,” a term which to Americans 
at least suggests a much wider conception 
of the subject than the old “Domestic 
Management,” with its implications of 
overemphasis on physical routine. The 
plans for the five sessions show that, so far 
as is feasible, the discussions will emphasize 
first the underlying philosophy of home 
management and then developments in cer- 
tain special phases. It is customary with 
these congresses to ask the various national 
committees to solicit papers for the various 
sections. The American committee has 
invited carefully selected persons to submit 
papers on designated topics. All of the 
papers on a given topic are summarized 
by a rapporteur, whose report forms the 
basis of discussion at a section meeting. 
Each contributor present may speak briefly, 
after which others may also speak. The 
international character of the meetings, 
especially difficulties of language, naturally 
give a greater formality than we are used 
to in most of our meetings. Discussion is 
aided, however, by the fact that the papers 
are printed in advance and distributed to 
registrants. 

The meetings for the home management 
section are scheduled for the forenoons of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and 
the afternoon of Wednesday. Further 
information will be given in September. 
Meanwhile, registration blanks and general 
information may be obtained from Nathan- 
iel W. Barnes, executive secretary, Room 
1201, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

$ 


CERTIFYING THE CERTIFIERS 


Seals of approval and other certificates 
of the quality of goods or the performance 
of equipment are becoming more and more 
common as producers and dealers feel the 
demand from their patrons for factual 
information about the merchandise offered 
for their selection. Such endorsements are 
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of great value to consumers providing they 
are based on adequate tests by responsible 
agencies, but often there is no way to tell 
whether or not this is the case. Last year 
the Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers was sufficiently im- 
pressed with the dangers of the situation for 
it to ask the American Standards Associa- 
tion “to set up standard methods and 
procedures for the guidance of testing 
laboratories and other public endorsement 
agencies.” The chemists pointed out that 
in catering to the consumer’s desire for 
facts, some vendors are doing so by “half- 
truths or by implications which have no 
real significance. In other cases there is no 
evidence of the existence of standards, and 
if they do exist they are not available to the 
public. Some vendors use ‘certified’ as a 
trade designation” and there are enough 
irresponsible endorsements claiming sig- 
nificance which they do not possess to throw 
the whole system into disrepute. 

In accordance with this request, the 
American Standards Association arranged 
a conference on April 6 which was attended 
by representatives of ten of its member 
bodies and at which a committee was or- 
ganized to undertake the work. The 
official news release contained the following 


paragraphs: 


The proposal of the testing engineers and chem- 
ists, many of whom are heads of laboratories, has 
been heartily endorsed by the National Bureau of 
Standards, the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, the American Home Economics Association, 
the Consumers’ Division of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, and the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

The plan is to set up standard practices covering 
fundamentals which should underlie approval 
procedures—such standards to be developed 


cooperatively by consumers, producers, distributors, 
and advertisers, many of whom were represented 
at the meeting. 

Among the points suggested for inclusion are: a 
clear statement of the auspices under which any 
plan of approval is operated; adequate independent 
sampling and testing of the product to determine 
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its conformity with definite, published standards; 
systematic re-examination to insure continuing 
conformity; records of test to be publicly available; 
and compliance with these principles to be indicated 
on labels or tags. 

At the meeting, Thomas A. Wright of the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers was appointed chairman and B. L. Oser 
secretary. 


Like the chemists and engineers, many 
home economists have been troubled by 
the difficulties raised by uncertified certifica- 
tion for household commodities and they 
heartily approve of having the American 
Home Economics Association co-operate 
in this attempt at adequate, voluntary 
regulation. 


¢ 
CORRECTION 


In an editorial on page 249 of the April 
issue, a sentence quoted from Advertising & 
Selling linked together the magazine Na- 
tional Consumer News and the Consumers 
Foundation, saying that both “‘‘presumably 
enjoy the blessing of the Institute of 
Distribution and other chain store inter- 
ests.’”’ The publisher of National Con- 
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sumer News has since written us denying 
this connection. He says: 


National Consumer News is not connected with the 
Consumers’ Foundation. Moreover, it is not 
connected with any other organization. The pub- 
lication is absolutely independent and is the voice 
of no group, no association, or no interest other than 
the consumer interest. 


The JOURNAL uses this, the first opportu- 
nity, to correct this quoted error, knowing 
that the statement will be welcomed by 
home economists who find so much helpful 
material in National Consumer News. 


$ 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics will meet 
during the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association in New York 
City. The home economics sessions will 
come on the afternoons of June 27, 28, and 
29, with the banquet on the evening of the 
29th. All four will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Department headquarters. 
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RESEARCH 


A SERVICE STUDY OF FOUR QUALITIES OF COTTON TURKISH 
TOWELS 


RUTH ELMQUIST ROGERS AND MARGARET B. HAYS 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


@O REPORTS on the service- 
ability of turkish towels have 
ever been published, although 
at present there is a widespread 
demand among consumer groups for infor- 
mation on the relative serviceability of all 
types of household and garment fabrics. 
The present study of the serviceability of 
turkish or terry towels of different qualities 
was based on a 4-type classification pro- 
posed by the junior author as the result 
of an analysis of 74 samples (1, 2). Type 
1 has a single-ply ground warp with two 
pile ends woven as one; type 2 has a single- 
ply ground warp and single pile ends; type 
3 has a two-ply ground warp with two 
pile ends woven as one; and type 4 has a 
two-ply ground warp and single pile ends. 

Four qualities of towels were selected. 
Two (1A and 1B) were of type 1, and two 
(4A and 4B) of type 4. In the samples of 
type 1, the cotton cellulose of the 1A 
quality showed less chemical deterioration 
than that of 1B, and similarly in type 4, 
4A was less damaged chemically than 4B. 

The type-4 towels were larger than those 
of type 1. When new, towels of lot 1A 
were 214” x 43” in size, and 1B were 
222” x 45”. The towels of lot 4A measured 
244” x 45”, and lot 4B, 242” x 463”. The 
towels of lot 4B had applied colored terry 
fabric hems, and all the others had colored 
stripes woven in each end. 

A dozen towels of each of the four lots 





were purchased in local retail stores. The 
1935 price for those designated 1A and 1B 
was 29 cents and 25 cents, respectively, 
while 4A and 4B cost 63 cents and $1 per 
towel. 

Test methods. Two of each lot of towels 
were analyzed when new, and the others 
were given identifying numbers and put 
into service. They were issued at random 
to the persons co-operating in the study. 
Each towel was used one day by one person 
and then returned to the Bureau for laun- 
dering. Two towels of each lot were 
removed every 20 washes up to and in- 
cluding the 100-wash period. Provision 
was made for test samples only through 
100 washes, since Brisker (3), in experi- 
mental work done at the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, found that towels of 
type 3 in the proposed classification were 
badly worn at the end of 90 washes in a 
commercial laundry. 

The towels were laundered in a vacuum- 
cup type electric home washing machine. 
They were given one 6-minute suds at 30°C. 
and one 10-minute suds at 60°C., four 4- to 
5-minute rinses at 60°C., and one cold rinse 
for 4 minutes. Softened water and liquid 
soap made from neutral flakes were used 
throughout. The machine was drained 
and refilled between each operation. The 
temperature, time, and number of suds 
and rinses are those recommended in the 
commercial whitewash formula. Excess 
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moisture was removed by centrifuging; 
then the towels were stretched over rods to 
dry at room temperature. 

Shrinkage, number of yarns per inch, 
weight per square yard, breaking strength, 
bursting strength, rate of water absorption, 
fluidity in cuprammonium hydroxide, cop- 
per number, and methylene blue absorption 
were determined at each test period.' The 
new towels were desized before the water 
absorption measurements and the chemical 
tests were made. The same methods of 
sampling and testing, except that for thick- 
ness, were used as in the study previously 
reported by the authors (2). A compres- 
someter (4) was used to measure the thick- 
ness at one-pound pressure. In addition, 
the percentages of moisture and of ash were 
determined on the new desized towels and 
on those laundered 100 times. Moisture 
content was determined by drying 5-gm. 
samples of the conditioned fabric at 105°C. 
Ash content was determined by igniting 
5-gm. samples to constant weight in a 
muffle furnace. All values reported are 
the average for two towels. 

Results. With one exception, all towels 
were still serviceable at the time of testing, 
even at the end of 100 washes. That 
exception was a towel in the 1B group 
which had to be removed after 75 launder- 
ings because it was badly worn. 

As shown in table 1, all of the towels 
decreased lengthwise and increased width- 
wise with laundering and service. Towels 
of type 1 gained in width more than did 
those of type 4. The difference between 
the shrinkage of individual towels at any 
test period was considerable, but the 
amount was not related to the length of 
service or to towel quality or type. At 
20 washes, it ranged from 4 to 6 per cent, 
although Brisker (3) reported 11 to 12 
per cent for towels laundered 20 times in a 


1 Appreciation is expressed to M. Alice Sawyer, 
Helen G. Wheeler, and Delia A. Taylor for lab- 
oratory assistance. 
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commercial laundry. The percentage 
change in area throughout the study was 
greater for towels of type 4 than for those of 
type 1. 

When new, towels of lot 1B had fewer 
yarns per inch than the somewhat smaller 
towels of 1A; 4A and 4B had approxi- 
mately the same number of yarns initially 
and appreciably more than either quality of 
type 1. Throughout service, the number 
of yarns in one inch of fabric was essentially 
the same warpwise for each of the four 
lots of towels. Fillingwise there was an 
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CuHart 1. WEIGHT PER SQUARE YARD OF Four Lots 
or Cotton TuRKISH TowELs GIVEN VARIOUS 
AMOUNTS OF SERVICE 


increase after 20 washes, after which the 
number remained approximately the same. 

As shown in chart 1 and table 1, the 
weight per square yard decreased with 
service for the 1A and 1B towels. Towel 
1A, which was initially 14 per cent heavier 
per unit area than 1B, was 30 per cent 
heavier at the end of 100 washes. The 
variations for 4A and 4B resulting from 
service were no larger than the differences 
that existed between the two towels of 
either lot at any test period. Towels 4A 
and 4B, which initially weighed 1} times 
as much as 1B, weighed approximately 
twice as much as 1B after 100 washes. 

All towels increased in thickness with 
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20 washes. After that there was a slight 
decrease with service, though all except the 
1B towels were thicker at the end of the 
study than they were originally. 

As shown in chart 2 and table 1, breaking 
strength of all four lots decreased progres- 
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percentage loss in breaking strength for 
towels than fillingwise and observed losses 
of 57 per cent for the warp and 39 per cent 
for the filling after 90 washes. In the 
present study, the percentage loss in 
strength after 100 washes was approxi- 











sively with service. Towels of type 4 were mately the same in both directions. For 
TABLE 1 

Physical analysis of four qualities of cotton turkish towels given various amounts of wear and laundering 

curs | CHANGE IN DIMENSIONS YARNS PER INCH Li a | « : pe... a 
TOWEL LAUN- PER THICK- Zz 2 

QUALITY) DERED m i ae ai ae ist | 2nd 
Length| Width | Area |Ground| Pile | Filling Warp | Filling 2¢ period |period 
number | per cent| per cent| per cent| mumber| number | number | ounces | inches |pounds|pounds| pounds | inches | inches 

1A 0 — — — | 24.0 | 48.0} 31.5 | 9.44) 0.072) 28.8) 31.8) 55 | 7.4) 2.9 
20 |—4.28}+1.84|—2.52) 23.6 | 47.5 | 33.2 | 9.76) .094) 27.2) 31.6) 48 | 7.8] 3.1 

40 |—4.98/+2.10)—2.97) 23.2 | 46.2 | 33.0 | 9.41) .092) 22.5) 28.2) 35 | 8.1 | 3.3 

60 |—4.66|+1.86|—2.93) 23.6 | 46.5 | 33.7 | 9.70) .088) 18.0) 20.6) 34 | 6.6 | 2.6 

80 |—5.38)+4.92)/—0.72| 24.3 | 47.8 | 33.8 | 9.39) .090) 17.6) 21.2) 26 | 7.4 | 3.0 

100 |—3.57|+4.82)+1.07) 23.1 | 45.9 | 33.0 | 9.09) .085) 13.3) 16.0) 30 | 6.6 | 2.7 

1B 0 _ _ — | 22.2 | 43.5 | 25.2 | 8.25} .066) 19.6) 38.4) 33 | 6.7 | 2.5 
20 |—4.88)/+3.28)—1.75) 21.1 | 42.4 | 27.0] 8.34) .082) 15.9) 37.9) 35 | 6.8 | 2.8 

40 |—4.48|+4.04)—0.62| 21.7 | 42.8 | 26.9 | 7.96) .081) 13.8) 35.8) 37 | 8.2 | 3.2 

60 |—5.20|+3.73)—1.66| 21.2 | 41.2 | 26.9 | 8.08) .079) 11.1) 25.8) 27 | 6.6} 2.7 

80 |—4.74/+3.40)—1.49| 21.9 | 43.0 | 28.2 | 7.89) .076) 9.2) 22.8) 30 | 6.9 | 2.8 

100* | —5.43)+4.61|}—1.07) 21.6 | 41.8 | 27.6 | 7.00} .065) 6.7) 15.2) 24 | 7.1 | 2.8 

4A 0 — — — | 39.5 | 38.6 | 38.2 | 13.50} .098) 57.6) 34.9) 84 | 5.0] 1.8 
20 |—5.97|+1.98|—4.11) 38.0 | 38.9 | 41.8 | 13.88) .118) 49.6) 34.8) 66 | 7.8 | 3.0 

40 |—6.79|+0.66)—6.18) 38.8 | 38.8 | 41.2 | 13.67) .116) 48.2) 34.6) 47 | 8.2 | 3.2 

60 |—6.00)+1.62)—4.47| 38.8 | 38.2 | 42.0 | 13.61) .116) 41.1) 27.8) 56 | 7.6} 2.7 

80 |—7.20)+1.30)}—5.99) 39.0 | 38.8 | 41.4 | 13.62) .116) 39.0) 26.2) 46 | 7.6 | 2.9 

100 |—5.34)+1.93|—3.51) 38.9 | 38.8 | 42.1 | 13.64) .110) 36.5) 22.5) 48 | 7.0 | 2.7 

4B 0 _— — — | 38.6 | 38.1 | 38.1 | 12.95) .092) 54.3) 36.8) 82 | 5.2 | 2.1 
20 |—6.02|+0.74)—5.33) 38.5 | 38.4 | 40.2 | 13.90) .118) 48.6) 36.2) 72 | 7.4 | 3.0 

40 |—3.68|—0.20)—3.87| 38.7 | 38.5 | 39.7 | 13.74) .118] 45.2) 33.1) 74 | 9.0} 3.4 

60 |—3.40|+0.82|)—2.60| 38.6 | 38.6 | 40.4 | 13.06) .110) 38.9) 29.0) 60 | 7.8 | 3.0 

80 |—4.38|—0.14)—4.52| 38.8 | 38.6 | 40.2 | 13.64) .115) 37.8) 28.5) 55 | 7.1 | 3.0 

100 |—2.19|+1.21)/—1.01) 38.3 | 37.9 | 40.7 | 14.12) .112) 33.2) 22.7) 54 | 7.9 | 3.2 















































* Only one towel was tested at this period since it was necessary to discard a towel after 75 washes. 


stronger warpwise throughout than were 
those of type 1. After 100 washes, towels 


of type 4 were stronger warpwise than were 
those of 1A and 1B when new. The differ- 
ence in fillingwise strength for the four lots 
was small, with towels in the 1A group 
having the lowest values. 

Brisker (3) reported a greater warpwise 


example, lot 1A lost 54 per cent warpwise 
and 50 per cent fillingwise, while the values 
were 37 per cent and 36 per cent, respec- 
tively, for lot 4A. Similar values for lots 
1B and 4B show that the percentage loss 
in strength was significantly greater for 
type 1 than for type 4. 

Bursting strength (table 1) also decreased 
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with increasing amounts of service. As 
measured by this test, the rank of the 
fabrics in the order of increasing deteriora- 
tion was 4B, 4A, 1A, and 1B, while in warp 
breaking strength the order was 4A, 4B, 
1A, and 1B. 

At the end of the first 20 washes, towels 
of type 4 had increased in rate of water 
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cotton and that no appreciable deteriora- 
tion had resulted from bleaching or other 
finishing processes. Towels of lot 1B re- 
mained more deteriorated chemically 
throughout service than those of lot 1A, 
and likewise the 4B towels were more 
damaged than were the 4A. A comparison 
of the values for the two types shows that 





absorption more than those of type 1. As _ the towels of type 4, in general, were more 
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CHART 2. 


TIMES LAUNDERED 


BREAKING STRENGTH OF Four Lots oF CotTron TurkIsH TOWELS TESTED AT INTERVALS 


Durinc Service: A, WARPWISE; B, FILLINGWISE 


wear progressed further, there was no 
significant change in rate of absorption for 
any of the four lots. 

Although the towels of A quality in types 
1 and 4 were originally less deteriorated 
chemically than those of the respective 
B quality, the fluidity in cuprammonium 
hydroxide, the copper number, and the 
methylene blue absorption values (table 2) 
show that there was not much difference 
chemically in the cellulose of the four lots. 
This and the fact that the values are low, 
indicate that all four groups of towels had 
been manufactured from undamaged raw 


deteriorated chemically than were those of 
type 1. 

No relationship was found between price 
and chemical quality. The 4B towels, 
which cost $1 each, showed more chemical 
deterioration through the major part of 
this study than the 1A, which retailed at 
29 cents. However, the more expensive 
towels, those of type 4, had higher warp 
breaking strengths and weights per square 
yard than the cheaper type-1 towels. 

The values for the chemical tests of all 
four groups of towels increased progres- 
sively with service (charts 3 and 4), 
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showing that chemical deterioration be- 
comes steadily greater as wear and launder- 
ing continue. Increasing damage with 
service is also shown by decreasing values 
for breaking strength. 


TABLE 2 
Fluidity in cuprammonium hydroxide, copper num- 
ber, and methylene blue absorption of four qualities of 
cotton turkish towels given various amounts of wear 
and laundering 








; TIMES METHYLENE 
quauiry . . — b iris xu woes’ ansonesentt 

number — 

1A 0 4.5 0.10 1.9 

20 6.5 0.22 2.2 

40 7.2 0.49 3.0 

60 10.2 0.65 4.5 

80 11.9 0.70 4.8 

100 13.3 1.03 5.6 

1B 0 6.6 0.29 ee 

20 8.3 0.34 2.4 

40 9.1 0.56 Be 

60 11.2 0.82 4.7 

80 12.4 0.89 aa 

100 14.4 1.21 5.3 

4A 0 6.6 0.21 3.8 

20 8.1 0.30 & 

40 10.1 0.45 2.5 

60 12.1 0.59 4.0 

80 0.68 4.6 

100 0.97 5.2 

4B 0 8.8 0.29 1.8 

20 10.3 0.33 2.2 

40 11.4 0.53 2.7 

60 14.1 0.78 4.2 

80 14.5 0.83 4.6 

100 15.4 1.03 5.2 

















* Grams of copper reduced by 100 gm. of dry 
cotton 
t Millimols of methylene blue absorbed by 100 


gm. of dry cotton 


Although one towel of the 1B group was 
badly worn at the end of 75 periods of wear 
and laundering, these towels as a group 
were no more deteriorated chemically 
than the 4B towels, all of which were 
serviceable throughout the study. The 
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1B towel failed because of its low warp- 
wise breaking strength rather than from 
any excessive chemical tendering. 
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Wear and laundering produced the type 
of oxidized cellulose that is formed in 
alkaline solutions and is characterized by 
increased copper numbers and methylene 
blue absorptions (table 2). Downey and 
Elmquist (5) found that ironing produced 
an oxidized cellulose which gave increased 
copper numbers but decreased absorption. 

There was no significant difference in 
the percentage of moisture of the four lots 
of towels when new. After 100 periods of 
service the moisture content of each group 
was less than that of the corresponding 
new towels (table 3). Similarly, a loss in 


TABLE 3 


Moisture and ash content of four qualities of cotton 
turkish towels 








quauity | LauNpemep | MOISTURE ASH 
number per cent per cent 

1A 0 6.89 0.06 
100 6.74 0.30 

1B 0 6.64 0.09 
100 6.40 0.32 

4A 0 6.96 0.07 
100 6.66 0.24 

4B 0 6.88 0.05 
100 6.71 0.24 














moisture content of cotton was reported by 
Downey and Elmquist (5) as a result of 
deterioration from ironing at high tem- 
peratures. 

The ash content of the new, desized 
towels varied from 0.05 to 0.09 per cent 
and that of those laundered 100 times from 
0.24 to 0.32. This increase is approxi- 
mately the same as that reported by 
Griffith, Sprague, Berg, and Edgar (6) for 
bleached cotton sheeting. The percentage 
of ash in their new sheeting was 0.07 and 
in that repeatedly laundered 100 times in 
softened water, 0.23. 

All towels except one of type 1B were 
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usable beyond 100 periods of service. 
If there had been sufficient material to 
complete this investigation, undoubtedly 
the towels of type 4 would have outlasted 
those of type 1 because throughout the 
study they had a greater weight, were 
stronger, and showed no excessive chemical 
damage. 

Conclusions. Although the more ex- 
pensive towels had a higher warp breaking 
strength and a higher weight per square 
yard than the cheaper ones, there was no 
correlation between price and chemical 
quality. 

Warpwise, the towels of type 4 were 
stronger after 100 washes than were those 
of type 1 when new. The difference in 
fillingwise strength for the four lots of 
towels was small. 

As service continued, the breaking and 
bursting strength of all four groups of 
towels decreased, while the chemical deteri- 
oration, as measured by fluidity in cupram- 
monium hydroxide, copper number, and 
methylene blue absorption, increased. 

For each type of towels, the quality 
which originally showed more chemical 
deterioration continued to do so throughout 
service. 

The percentage of moisture decreased 
after 100 periods of laundering, while that 
of ash increased. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


This study is the first to report a comparison of the serviceability of different types of turkish 
towels. The variations in physical properties, such as weight and breaking strength, were found 
to be larger and to influence the length of service more than differences in chemical characteristics. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Food Service in Institutions. By BEsstE BROOKS 
West and LEVELLE Woop. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938, 543 pp., 
$4.50. 

By the instructor who has struggled to bring 
together source material for institution man- 
agement classes this new Food Service in In- 
stitutions by Bessie Brooks West and LeVelle 
Wood will be enthusiastically received. The 
authors lay no claim to presenting original 
investigations in the field but rather have 
chosen to assemble accepted facts for classroom 
use. Available material carefully organized 
in a single volume, logically presented, and 
augmented by the helpful and varied experi- 
ences of the authors, will be especially welcome 
in a field long handicapped by a serious short- 
age of textbooks. 

The aim of the authors has been “to put in 
a usable form, for those interested in various 
fields of institutional food service, the details 
of the preparation of food in large quantities 
and of the administration of food services.” 

The book is divided into three sections. The 
first, devoted to quantity foods, begins by 
tracing briefly the history of food service in 
institutions, then takes up meal planning and 
food preparation in institutions, stressing such 
points as the basic factors in successful in- 
stitutional meal planning and the effects of 
good food preparation and discussing methods 
of food preparation and the necessity of high 
food standards. The authors hold that the 
common concept that there is an inevitable 
difference in the character of food prepared at 
home and that prepared in large quantities is 
unscientific. The remainder of the section 
gives information on composition, nutritive 
value, selection, and principles of preparation 
of specific food products, particularly in relation 
to quantity food preparation. 

The second section deals with equipment for 


food services, its selection, operation, and care. 
Such questions as the physical plant, space 
allowed for various units, building materials, 
refrigeration, and air conditioning, and factors 
affecting the selection and care of equipment 
and furnishings are discussed. Tables of 
characteristics of the large equipment for the 
various units make needed data readily avail- 
able. 

The last section deals with organization and 
administration and stresses the importance of 
these in the food services of various types. 
Tables and charts are used as illustrations. 
Especially good chapters on legal aspects and 
cost control are included. 

Recognizing that ‘not all people are suited 
by nature for such a Herculean task and that 
still others with marked native ability find their 
efforts handicapped by the lack of essential 
training,” the last chapter of the book isde- 
voted to the personal qualifications and train- 
ing of the food director. 

The classified list of books and references at 
the end of each chapter and the appendices— 
“‘Suggested Course Outline for Quantity Food 
Preparation,” ““The School Lunch,” ‘“‘Coopera- 
tive Residence Hall Service on a College 
Campus,” “Cooperative Meal Service for Col- 
lege Students Not in a Residence Hall,” and 
“Food Services for Organized College Groups” 
—will add greatly to the usefulness of the book, 
which promises to be not only a good text- 
book for the student but also a ready reference 
for the busy administrator —KATHARINE 
McFarRLAND ANSLEY, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Washington, D. C. 


The Family: Past and Present. By BERNHARD 
J. SterN. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1938, 461 pp., $2.75. 

“The Commission on Human Relations [of 
the Progressive Education Association], sponsor 
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of and collaborator in the publication of this 
book, has been charged with the responsibility 
of helping young people with the urgent 
problems of human living which exist today. 
As one of its activities, the Commission is 
offering to students, parents and teachers, a 
series of books which deal with the special prob- 
lems of human relations in today’s world. ... 
This book, The Family: Past and Present, is 
primarily a source book to be used in the study 
of the changing form of the family and the 
contemporary trends in family life. Although 
this book is designed for independent use in 
colleges and universities, it is also intended 
to serve as background material for use with 
the Commission’s book, Society and Family 
Life, prepared for use by high-school students.” 
The chairman of the Commission is Alice V. 
Keliher. 


Today’s Consumer Family. By AcNes M. 
ERKEL and WINIFRED P. WAGNER. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937, 35 pp., $1.25. 

Outlines for discussion successfully used by 
groups of homemakers in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. They are based on the theory that long- 
time goals are basic to a family spending plan 
which will give satisfaction and happiness, and 
are intended “to motivate whole families to 
set up a long-time plan for spending after 
analyzing their immediate needs and goals in 
living.” Both authors are home demonstration 
agents. 


Food Preparation Studies. By AticeE M. 
Cuitp and Katuryn B. Nires. Second 
edition. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1938, 162 pp., $1.75. 

The revision of a combined textbook and 
record book for college use, the first edition of 
which was noted on page 931 of the JouRNAL 
for October 1932 and which is now brought up 
to date without change in the general setup. 


Food for the Family. By Jennie S. Witmot 
and MARGARET Q. BatyER. Chicago: J. B. 


Lippincott Company, 1938, 619 pp., $3. 

This elementary college text is planned by 
the authors for classes which include both stu- 
dents who wish “a practical contribution to 
the profession of homemaking”’ and those who 
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need the work toward a professional degree. 
The material is arranged in 34 units, three 
dealing with health and nutrition, 25 with the 
selection and preparation of different classes of 
foods, and six with family meal planning and 
table service. The authors are assistant pro- 
fessors of home economics at the University of 
Texas. 


Principles and Practice of Public Health Den- 
tistry. By J. A. SatzMAnNn. Boston: The 
Stratford Company, 1937, 584 pp., $4. 

The editor of the New York Journal of Den- 
listry attempts in this book to provide a com- 
prehensive account of dentistry as a factor in 
the public health program. Such a volume, 
hitherto lacking, is more and more urgently 
needed now that dental public health workers 
are being employed under funds provided 
through the Social Security Act, and it will be 
valuable as reference to nutritionists and other 
home economists in social service and public 


health. 


Alfred Owre: Dentistry’s Militant Educator. 
By Netta W. Witson. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937, 331 
pp., $4. 

His colleagues on the faculty of the School 
of Dentistry at the University of Minnesota 
have co-operated in assembling both the source 
materials and funds necessary for the produc- 
tion of this memorial volume about a dean of 
the School. It shows him as a cultivated, 
traveled man of Norwegian birth, a successful 
practicing dentist whose desire to raise the 
standards for his profession led him into educa- 
tion and educational administration (first at the 
University of Minnesota and then at Columbia 
University), made him a leader in much needed 
reforms, and brought him into conflict with 
some of the established professional groups. A 
hundred pages of the book are given over to 
excerpts from his writings. 


The Heritage of Cotton: The Fibre of Two Worlds 
and Many Ages. By M. D. C. CRAWForpD. 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1924, 244 pp., 
$1.95 cheap edition. 

This history of the production and uses of 
cotton from the earliest recorded beginnings 
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in India to the present brings together the eco- 
nomic, social, and artistic aspects of the sub- 
ject for the benefit not so much of the tech- 
nicians as of those interested in the history 
of art and technology as expressed in fabrics. 
With its pleasant style and beautiful illustra- 
tions, it is likely to prove good reference reading 
for college home economics classes in textiles. 
The author, formerly on the textile research staff 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
is now research editor of Women’s Wear. The 
present low price will attract those for whom 
the original price of $7.50 made the volume too 
expensive. 


First Steps in Weaving. By ELLA VICTORIA 
Dogsss. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938, 85 pp., $1. 

A former professor of applied arts at the 
University of Missouri offers this book “to 
those persons, young or otherwise, who wish to 
gain practical experience in the fascinating proc- 
esses of weaving but know nothing of its terms, 
its tools, or its procedures.” She includes 
nothing beyond this beginning because other 
books are available for workers who have 
passed the first stages of the craft. Discus- 
sion, directions, and illustrations are all clear 
and practical and adapt the book to either 
amateur weavers or elementary school teach- 
ers. 


Social Arts Digest. By Nett M.Eserts. Los 
Angeles: Suttonhouse, 1938, 127 pp., $1.75 
cloth, $1.25 board. 

“A twenty weeks’ course streamlined to the 
1938 methods of teaching, covering the family 
as an institution, laws protecting the family, 
the family as a moulder of character, family 
adjustments, social etiquette for all occasions, 
personality and character development, per- 
sonality tests, and references. A classroom 
manual for a wide range of institutions.” The 


topics included are similar to those commonly 
found in high school courses designated by such 
names as personal regimen or personal rela- 
tionships. 
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The Public Assistance Worker: His Responsibil- 
ity lo the Applicant, the Community, and 
Himself. Edited by Russert H. Kurtz. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1938, 
224 pp., $1. 

A timely addition to the Foundation’s series 
of authoritative handbooks on various phases 
of work connected with social welfare. Of par- 
ticular interest to home economists because of 
the increasing number concerned with public 
assistance programs. 


U. S. One: Maine to Florida. Compiled and 
written by the FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
OF THE WoRKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Sponsored by the U. S. No. 1 Highway Asso- 
ciation. New York: Modern Age Books, 
Inc., 1938, 344 pp., $0.95. 

One of the volumes which taken together are 
expected to furnish accurate guides to the 
United States. It follows U. S. Route 1 along 
the Atlantic Seaboard from Maine to Florida, 
with historical and literary as well as topo- 
graphical and statistical information about the 
places traversed. A novel and welcome sec- 
tion describes characteristic foods of each state. 
Though it needs to be supplemented by maps 
and lists of hotels and other stopping places 
now easily obtainable from various sources, 
the little book, with its attractive illustrations, 
will serve both as guide and souvenir to a trip 
along U. S. Route 1. 


Both Sides of the Microphone: Training for the 
Radio. By Jonn S. Hayes and Horace J. 
GARDNER. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1938, 180 pp., $1.25. 

Prepared both for use in vocational guidance 
and to help listeners understand “the funda- 
mentals of radio,” this book first describes the 
organization and operation of the station and 
the network, including the program, sales 
publicity, and engineering departments, and 
then presents a series of short papers by well- 
known radio personages, telling what the 
listener should expect from different types of 
radio programs. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Frequency of choice of play materials by pre- 
school children, M. S. McDowett. Child 
Development 8, No. 4 (Dec. 1937) pp. 305- 
310. 

More information regarding the play ma- 
terials preferred by nursery school children is 
needed because at this age lifetime habits of 
thinking and acting are being formed. To dis- 
cover the interests of the children in the 
nursery school at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, observations were conducted during the 
free play periods on the frequency of choice of 
the materials, attention span, and use of 
materials. The children, 9 boys and 11 girls, 
represented the upper socio-economic levels 
and ranged in age from 24 to 48 months. For 
all the children, the materials ranked as follows: 
first, those used in constructing other objects; 
second, those requiring manipulative skills and 
those used in playing house; third, those re- 
quiring much physical activity; fourth, those 
used in creative design materials; fifth, books; 
and last, those which required little activity. 
The building material was more popular with 
girls than with boys and with 3-year-olds 
than with 2-year-olds. Slight differences be- 
tween the sexes were observable, also age 
differences in use of materials. 


Sex differences in behavior of nursery school 
children, L. A. Hatrwicx. Child Develop- 
ment 8, No. 4 (Dec. 1937) pp. 343-355. 

In the Winnetka Public School Nursery and 
in the W.P.A. nursery schools of Chicago, 
283 boys and 296 girls, ranging in age from 2 
to 44 years, were observed and rated on 60 
behavior items classified under 9 headings: (1) 
eating habits, (2) sleeping habits, (3) nervous 
habits, (4) elimination habits, (5) speech 
difficulties, (6) fears, (7) reaction to adults, 
(8) reaction to children, (9) other reactions. 
The boys displayed aggressive, extroverted 
behavior, undesirable work habits, such as 
“asks for unnecessary help,” “‘wastes time at 
routines,” and “leaves tasks incomplete,” more 
tendency to stuttering, lisping, or lalling than 
girls and more boys showed a tendency to 


masturbate. Among the girls there were noted 
withdrawing or introverted tendencies, twisting 
of the hair, more frequent refusal of food, and 
a tendency to be more bossy than boys. No 
sex relationships were revealed in connection 
with bed-wetting or the majority of nervous 
tendencies; however, age differences were ap- 
parent. It may be that the traditional roles 
of the sexes have left a mark on early behavior. 


Parent-child relationships from the child’s 
point of view, A. Sowers. J. Expil. Educ. 
6, No. 2 (Dec. 1937) pp. 205-231. 

This study was based on an analysis of 2,000 
essays in which children from 10 to 22 years 
old discussed the influence of family relation- 
ships on family happiness, and on replies given 
to questionnaires by 500 college students. The 
three age groupings—10 to 13 years, 14 to 17 
years, and 18 to 22 years—showed differential 
emphasis on certain questions; also slight sex 
differences. All groups agreed on the following 
points: (1) that the most desirable traits in 
parents were kindness, sincerity, fairness, and 
justice, and that these ranked higher than the 
material comforts in the home; (2) that they 
desired companionship with parents; (3) that 
they desired firm and fair discipline, avoidance 
of nagging, seeing the child’s point of view, 
and punishment to follow the act and to accord 
with the age of the child; (4) that the children 
were not inclined to be critical of their own 
parents but said that when they themselves 
were parents they would be more up-to-date, 
understanding, and just; (5) that they would 
like a voice in the family plans and decisions 
made in family conference. Twenty-eight per 
cent of the essay group and 83 per cent of tne 
college students considered parental example 
important. In the college group, sex, personal- 
ity adjustment, and environmental background 
were not of great influence in determin- 
ing the attitudes and opinions. On a self- 
rating sheet filled in by the 500 college students, 
the students rating highest were urban, well- 
adjusted, from small families, and children of 
college parents. 
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Survey of experiments of children’s attitudes 
toward their parents: 1894-1936, R. Stroc- 
pILt. J. Genetic Psychol. 51, No. 2 (Dec. 
1937) pp. 293-303. 

This survey of the literature shows what 
has been accomplished by means of tests and 
questionnaires in the field of measuring chil- 
dren’s attitudes. Although children are greatly 
dependent upon their parents, they become less 
dependent and choose others as ideals as they 
advance from 6 to 16 years of age. Both sexes 
prefer the mother to the father except among 
delinquents, who more often choose the parent 
of the opposite sex. Younger children prefer 
parents on the basis of “value received,”’ and 
all children believe that parents prefer offspring 
of the opposite sex. Greater freedom from 
control and supervision than parents feel they 
want to give, would be desirable to the chil- 
dren; this is advocated by the child guidance 
specialists also. Strict discipline and religious 
attitudes in the child’s early home life are 
clearly associated with delinquency, maladjust- 
ment, and unhappiness. Homes in which these 
are less rigid are more likely to produce happy 
and well-adjusted children. Children’s atti- 
tudes and behavior are determined by interac- 
tion of influences in the complex social en- 
vironment. Parents and family are more in- 
fluential than such factors as intelligence and 
socio-economic status. 


The family habits of work, G. D. Sropparp. 
Natl. Parent-Teacher 32, No. 7 (March 1938) 
pp. 10-114. 

A child may seem to learn nothing about 
work habits before the age of six or before he 
starts to school; nevertheless, even if he is 
brought up in luxury without having to assume 
responsibility for his own possessions, he gains 
from those around him some idea of attitudes 
toward work. Every child senses the rhythms 
of the going to and from work of his father, the 
attitudes and habits of his mother in her daily 
household responsibilities, and the routine of 
servants in the home. Very early in his own 
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life he must distinguish between work and 
play. As the child grows capable—mentally, 
socially, and physically—duties may be given 
him for which he alone is responsible. Punish- 
ment for failure to function in his capacity at 
a given time or up to an adult standard is 
ruled out, nor should this failure be regarded 
as cute or insignificant. During the preschool 
years more is learned by example than by actual 
practice. The habit of doing things right and 
on time is frequently a family habit, accepted 
by each member as a pattern to be carried over 
into life’s activities. If the child functions 
happily and with satisfaction in his work, this 
stimulates growth in other areas of personality. 


Youth and education for family life, E. McG1n- 
nis. Parent Educ. 4, No. 2 (Dec. 1937) pp. 
80-85. 

Recent statements indicate a new trend in 
family education on the secondary school level. 
Preparation for the future responsibilities of 
family life has not been attempted in the 
schools, but educators are aware of the impor- 
tance of such education to increase the number 
of happy and effective homes and to decrease 
the dissatisfactions and tragedies springing 
from mating, marriage, and family life. The 
needs, activities, and interests of youth must 
be fully understood in order to educate for 
effective family living. Thanks to the increase 
of records of experience with youth, parents and 
teachers are now being educated toa betterand 
fuller understanding of youth and his problems. 
The community is becoming more aware of the 
gap between youth and parents, and family 
projects are being set up which require the 
co-operation of both generations. The change 
in family life which is resulting from changes 
in the social order, brings out the importance 
of individuals’ adjustments ar.d appreciation of 
family relationships. Home economics has 
attempted to deal with family problems but 
needs further courses to prepare for a greater 


understanding of the family. 
M. E. M. M. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


An advertising critic speaks up, D. MASTERs. 
Advertising & Selling 31, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) 
pp. 28-30. 

Acknowledging the almost unlimited powers 
of advertising, the author mentions three pos- 
sible sources of control. The first, self-regula- 
tion by the advertising business, admittedly 
does not work. The third, government regula- 
tion, has proved too leisurely to be effective. 
The second, consumer organization, while occa- 
sionally used as a “front” by certain trade 
organizations, is on the whole exercising a re- 
straining influence on excessive advertising 
claims. 


Liberty or license? R. Rupicam. Advertis- 
ing & Selling 31, No. 4 (March 1938) 
pp. 29-30. 

In this discussion of the controversy between 
advertising and the forces attempting to limit 
it, the author makes it clear that only by exer- 
cising restraint and responsibility can adver- 
tisers hope to maintain their right to “freedom 
of the press.” 


“Consumers’ Forum.” Allantic Mthly. 161. 
What do you know about waterproofs? 
M. Dana, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 86-88. 
How warm is wool? M. Dana, No. 3 

(March 1938) pp. 345-347. 
Silk stockings and how to know them, M. 
Dana, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 519-522. 
Papers from which readers of above-the- 
average income may gain information helpful 
in the selection of the goods described. 


The great consumer movement. Watch it! 
L. Haun. Bull. Nail. Retail Dry Goods 
Assocn. 20, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 15-16, 94. 
By giving business enough time to meet 

their demands in an orderly manner, consumers 

can get the co-operation they deserve without 
appreciable increase in production costs. The 
suggested creation of a State Bureau for Con- 
sumers in Michigan may mean the beginning 
of an epidemic of such bureaus. These con- 
sumer bureaus could become virtual dictators 
over all business done within the state. It is 


to be hoped that by sincere effort at co-opera- 
tion, they may become sound and constructive 
allies of both consumers and good retailers. 


What size, please? L. R. Guspert. Bull. 
Natl. Retail Dry Goods Assocn. 20, No. 1 
(Jan. 1938) pp. 31-32. 

A standard sizing system for dresses is pre- 
sented by the National Bureau of Standards 
for use as a voluntary commercial standard. 
The system designates sizes based on body 
measurements and consistent for all garments. 


Consumer education in the schools, C. J. 
SrecLER. Bull. Natl. Retail Dry Goods 
Assocn. 20, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 13-15, 78. 
There are two types of consumer education: 

one which broadens the “‘cultural’’ training to 
include practical and useful knowledge of social 
and business conditions; and another which 
involves an intensive study of selected material 
and services. Arising from a variety of causes, 
this consumer education trend should lead to 
more intelligent buying, greater co-operation 
between consumers and retailers, and better 
informed salespeople. 


Business finds its voice, S. H. WALKER and 
P. Sktar. Harper's Mag. 176, No. 1 (Jan. 
1938) pp. 113-123; No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 
317-329; No. 3 (March 1938) pp. 428-440. 
In self-defense against the increasing ani- 

mosity of the public, businessmen have been 

making a concerted effort to improve their 
public relations by ‘“‘selling” the idea of busi- 
ness as a sociological policy. To this end, the 
advertising methods ordinarily employed to 
popularize a specific product are being used 
in the interest of business as a whole. Radio, 
the press, and private publications have for 
four years been carrying the message of the 
value of our system to the well-being of the 
people. Commercial films have recently be- 
come another medium through the develop- 
ment of the “talking slide film” and the interest 
of a few producers and distributors in the 
exceptional possibilities of films for improving 
public relations. Other phases of the effort 
are: the establishment of customer research, 
in which the views of customers on matters of 
style and design of products and improvement 
in policies are solicited; the forming of closer 
contacts with youth through contests and 
scholarships; the publication of bulletins on 
social and economic questions. In 1937 it 
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began to be apparent that these methods were 
not producing the results expected, and the 
need was recognized of improving the product 
and educating businessmen themselves rather 
than “the public.” This involves co-ordinat- 
ing each business organization so effectively 
that the policies worked out by the uppermost 
level of management may be sold step by step 
down to labor and the dependencies of the 
industry, including stockholders. By decen- 
tralization of large plants, the value of an 
industry is brought home to a community and 
big business assumes more nearly the aspect of 
local industry. At the same time, the policy- 
making function is increasingly centralized; 
and when a crisis arises, as in the case of the 
automobile strikes of 1934 and the chain- 
store tax of 1935, a concerted program of public 
relations may be negotiated with notable 
success. 


What the National Pajama Guild is doing for 
standard sizes, F. B. Surrey. Ind. Stand. 
9, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 44-46. 

Only by purchasing pajamas in a good shop 
and made by a reputable manufacturer is it 
possible to be sure of getting a suitable size. 
In cheaper grades the specified size may be 
much too small in any of the 15 basic measure- 
ments. There is no law governing the sizes of 
such garments. The National Pajama Guild 
is setting up machinery to protect against mis- 
representation, at present only in the matter 
of size, but looking toward a wider program. 


The need for a federal consumer agency, C, F. 
Ware. J. Am. Assocn. Univ. Women 31, 
No. 2 (Jan. 1938) pp. 79-82. 

“The need for a separate consumer agency 
to provide the consumer with legitimate and 
necessary services which he is not now receiving 
seems very clear. The existence of such an 
agency should have the effect of strengthening 
the agencies now rendering partial service to 
the consumer by providing additional research 
itself in the economic field, by stimulating tech- 
nical research in its effort to secure the develop- 
ment of standards, and by providing a more 
adequate channel through which the results of 
research and of protective activities may reach 
those for whom such activities are carried on, 
the ultimate consumer.” 
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Teaching economics to children, J. E. MorGAN. 
J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 27, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) 
pp. 33-34. 

By educating children to a sense of relative 
values and an appreciation of money and its 
responsible use, it is possible to make them 
careful consumers with a common-sense back- 
ground to help them resist the efforts of adver- 
tisers to exploit their desires. Fifteen possible 
steps in this educative process are suggested: 
(1) Give the child an understanding that the 
right to enjoy the fruits of civilization is earned 
by doing his part to help maintain civilization. 
(2) Let the child share in the financial problems 
of the family. (3) Encourage the child to be 
careful of his possessions and to take pride in 
them. (4) Develop in the child a strong curi- 
osity to know the sources of everything he uses 
and the subsequent processes and influences 
involved in bringing these things to the point 
where he acquires them. (5) Discuss adver- 
tising, and teach children to distinguish be- 
tween honest and dishonest claims. (6) De- 
velop a sense of values by making children list 
the things they commonly use as necessities, 
comforts, luxuries, harmful products. (7) 
Teach the cumulative effect of small expendi- 
tures, and encourage the habit of looking for- 
ward and saving for a purpose. (8) Discour- 
age installment buying, but note occasions that 
sometimes justify debt. (9) Strike hard and 
constantly at gambling in all its forms. (10) 
Show how wise expenditure creates wise indus- 
tries and vice versa. (11) Note the power of 
parasitic industries, such as liquor and tobacco. 
(12) Consider safe ways of saving. (13) Con- 
sider life earnings in relation to lifetime plan- 
ning. (14) Consider with the children local 
economics relating to community activity. 
(15) Discuss war in its relation to the standard 
of living. Finally, teach the child that hu- 
manity must always be the first consideration. 


Milk: a food or a medicine? E. L. WEarrt. 
New Republic 93, No. 1209 (Feb. 2, 1938) 
pp. 359-361. 

Having been told by nutrition workers that 
milk is an almost perfect food, we now learn 
that it lacks vitamin D, iron, copper, and iodine 
in certain localities, is a poor source of vita- 
min B, and loses its vitamin C through pasteuri- 
zation. The lack of vitamin D is now being 
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remedied. Is this the first step toward making 
milk a medicine rather than a food? Will we 
be confronted by I milk, Fe milk, Cu milk, and 
a vitamin B milk? The medical profession 
opposes this. The advertising campaign of 
New York State, advocating milk as an alka- 
lizer, is severely criticized and the claims that 
it has increased the sale of milk are disputed. 


Food eyes the consumer. Printers’ Ink 182, 

No. 5 (Feb. 3, 1938) p. 23. 

A brief comment on the new emphasis seen 
at the Food Week sessions in Chicago. 
Hitherto, descriptive labeling has been viewed 
as a legislative threat. Now the concern is 
as to what the consumer thinks about it. The 
representative of one of the first full-line, 
nationally distributed packs to adopt the new 
labels reports consumer comments almost 
unanimously favorable, making for a better 
relationship not only with his own brand but 
with canned foods in general. 


How to teach consumers: composite course 
taking in 25 main units, E. Retcu. Printers’ 
Ink 182, No. 7 (Feb. 17, 1938) pp. 81-92. 
The author bases his discussion on a com- 

prehensive view of many consumer education 

courses now available, with the comment that 
they should properly be known as consumer 
goods courses, since consumer education implies 
more than they give. They differ widely in 

aim and content. The student will be given a 

text and many references and will learn about 

consumer research organizations and govern- 
ment and industrial sources of information. 

He will learn many technical terms, something 

of the problems of standardization and grading, 

and the principles of testing and identification. 

A complete composite course, based on those at 

present available and comprising 25 units, is 

outlined. 


Retailing 


Alice in Blunderland, E. Wetton. 
10, No. 5 (Jan. 31, 1938) p. 22. 
In this revision of Alice’s adventures in the 
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Pool of Tears and at a Mad Tea Party, the 
buyer of floor coverings for a large department 
store sees Alice come back to life and take a 
stroll through Retail Advertising, which she 
finds “‘curiouser and curiouser.” She picks her 
way through a “jungle of conflicting and entan- 
gling Christmas advertising,” meets a White 
Rabbit who urges her to join a consumers’ 
organization (‘‘‘It’s quite simple,’ said the 
Rabbit. “We debunk advertising.’ ’’), and finds 
that if the March Hare and the Mad Hatter 
did what their ads say about meeting prices 
they would soon “‘be giving all your goods away 
for nothing. And I know you don’t do that so 
I don’t believe either of you.” After which 
the author leaves “time to write the end of 
this story, hoping that newspapers and retailers 
will get together to correct advertising abuses 
and restore consumer confidence. Hoping 
they do it, that is, before it is done for them 
in a much more painful manner by Consumer 
Organizations or Government censorship. For 
then, dear children, the fury of the latter two 
may well be like the Fury of the Mouse’s Tail: 
‘T’ll be judge, I'll be jury,’ said cunning old 
Fury. ‘I'll try the whole case and condemn 
you to death.’” 


Consumers under way, D. E. MONTGOMERY. 
Survey Graphic 27, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 
213-217. 

“The consumers’ counsel of the A.A.A. 
defines, so far as the mixed contemporary situa- 
tion permits, what is being done in an organized 
way by, for, and to consumers, and ventures to 
suggest what the future holds for the Consumer 
Movement.” Three desires which explain the 
increased interest in consumer problems are 
for more information about the goods offered, 
for lower prices, and for more satisfactory 
standards of living for all. As the movement 
becomes more coherent, business tries “to keep 
in step” by various devices, while consumers 
consider the relief possible through education, 
negotiation, legislation, and co-operation. 

R. A. H. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Taxes and the consumer, C. F. WEHRWEIN. 
Am. Econ. Rev. 28, No. 1 (March 1938) 
pp. 92-99. 

Contrary to popular belief, the theory is un- 
sound that taxes, directly or indirectly imposed 
upon the consumer, cannot be shifted. A 
business concern, if operating under competi- 
tive conditions, may pass its taxes forward by 
increasing the price of its product, or backward 
by decreasing the amount it is willing to pay 
for the raw materials used. How successful 
or in which direction such shifting will be 
depends on the degree of competition and the 
elasticity of the demand for the finished product 
and of the supply of raw materials. The 
author believes that in a like manner the con- 
sumer may shift taxes passed to or levied 
directly upon him. The forward shift is 
through an increase in the price of the product 
he himself sells, even though it is unrelated to 
the article on which he paid taxes, or through 
a demand for higher wages. The backward 
shift is through a refusal to pay prices including 
taxes; this is possible only for luxuries, not for 
necessities. The only “final consumers” are 
children and some housewives who do not 
earn money for personal needs. They alone 
cannot shift taxes forward, but they can shift 
them backward. 


Medical costs in California, P. A. Dopp. Am. 
Labor Legislation Rev. 28, No. 1 (March 
1938) pp. 21-26. 

The California Medical-Economic Survey 
shows that in so far as medical costs create a 
problem among the lower-income groups, the 
problem is present during recovery and reces- 
sion. The need for medical care in California 
is greatest among families of low income and 
least among families of high income. More- 
over, the degree of care needed and received is 
closely related to income. In 1934, California 
families spent, on the average, approximately 
3.5 to 4 per cent of the total family income for 
medical services. Families with low incomes, 


especially those with incomes between $1,200 
and $2,500, spent 4 to 5 per cent of the total 


income for medical services. In contrast, 
expenditures for similar purposes among fami- 
lies with incomes of $10,000 and over averaged 
between 1 and 2 per cent. Thus, the lower- 
and middle-income groups found the burden 
of these costs relatively heavier than did the 
well to do. 


The influence of size of business on depart- 
ment store operating results, E. A. BuRN- 
HAM. Harvard Bus. Rev. 16, No. 2 (Winter 
1938) pp. 211-225. 

Information available from 400 to 600 de- 
partment stores for the period 1922 through 
1936 (including an average of 4 statements per 
firm) shows clearly that significant differences 
in operating margins and in operating costs 
were associated with differences in the volume 
of business. In the majority of the years 
studied the small stores sustained operating 
losses; whereas in more than half of the years 
reviewed, larger stores achieved profits. Large 
stores had some purchasing advantages over 
small stores, but a substantial part of the gross 
margin thus secured was required to cover 
relatively high operating costs. The economies 
realized by large stores in such items as in- 
terest, taxes, insurance, and administrative 
pay roll were more than countered by high 
expenses developing from urban locations, the 
organization and management of large special- 
ized staffs, the operation of expensive selling 
departments not found in small stores, and the 
provision of costly services to customers. The 
middle-sized stores occupied a position midway 
between the large and the small stores, some 
of the advantages and disadvantages of large- 
scale operation being reflected in their sta- 
tistics. The small stores, serving small poten- 
tial markets and operating at relatively low 
costs, obtained low percentages of gross margin 
with which to defray their expenses. These 
unfavorable margins, which may have resulted 
partly from the disadvantages associated with 
small-scale purchasing, also reflect the rela- 
tively heavy markdowns on merchandise 
usually taken by these firms. 
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Sales taxes. Index 18, No. 1 (Spring 1938) 

pp. 11, 14-19. 

At the close of 1937, sales taxes had been 
adopted by 24 states, and this system of 
revenue, virtually unknown prior to 1930, ap- 
peared firmly established. The revenue for 
1936 represented 32.2 per cent of all income of 
the states in which sales taxes were in opera- 
tion. The increasing use of the sales tax is 
imposing an added burden upon.both manu- 
facturers and the consuming public. The 
danger in the retention of state sales taxes 
lies in creating an illusion that they provide 
an income which the states can afford to spend, 
when in reality they are artificially increasing 
the cost of living and thereby tend to retard the 
normal processes of economic improvement for 
the country as a whole. 


National standards for farm products, C. W. 
KircuHen. Ind. Stand. 9, No. 3 (March 
1938) pp. 62-65. 

In addition to grading tobacco, cotton, and 
grain as provided for by specific federal laws 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
developed grades for 71 fruits and vegetables. 
National standards for permissive use have 
been developed for many other farm products 
such as butter, eggs, cheese, dressed poultry, 
hay, beans, wool, livestock, meats, canned 
fruits and vegetables, rice, soybeans, and 
several others. Although opinions vary among 
different producer and distributor groups as to 
the advantages and practicability of uniform 
national quality standards, the value of such 
standards, uniformly applied, as an aid in 
marketing seems to be more and more widely 
accepted. 


Tendencies in consumer financing, R. NUGENT. 
J. Am. Statist. Assocn. 33, No. 201 (March 
1938) pp. 42-50. 

The sale of goods on credit is as old as the 
process of exchange, and many present tech- 
niques of consumer financing may be traced to 
earlier centuries. The significant features of 
recent origin are the widespread use of con- 
sumer credit, the increased amount of in- 
dividual commitments in relation to incomes, 
the use of powerful collection instruments, and 
the development of a variety of specialized 
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consumer credit agencies. Since 1929, con- 
sumer credit has expanded in several ways: (1) 
an extension of the geographic frontier; (2) 
a rapid growth of several credit institutions; 
(3) credit merchandising extended to new types 
of goods and services; (4) new means of at- 
tracting credit applicants. 


Consumer financing and its relation to the 
commercial bank, D. C. Barry. J. Am. 
Statist. Assocn. 33, No. 201 (March 1938) 
pp. 51-58. 

Until recently American commercial banking 
has functioned primarily as an aid in the financ- 
ing of agricultural, productive, and commer- 
cial enterprise. Recent developments have 
changed the attitudes of many bankers toward 
consumer credit, but little data are available 
on present bank participation in this field. 
The results of operations of a single bank in a 
typical American industrial city indicate that 
the average loan to a borrower, as originally 
placed, was $187.20, of which $78.21 had since 
been repaid. These loans have been made for 
the general purposes of house and electrical 
appliances (39.90 per cent) ; refinancing existing 
accounts (15.14 per cent); autos and accessories 
(13.01 per cent); real estate investment and 
home improvement (10.78 per cent); dental, 
medical, and hospital care (4.59 per cent); 
interest, insurance, and taxes (4.15 per cent); 
miscellaneous purposes (12.43 per cent). 


The economic function of the sales finance 
company, M. V. Ayres. J. Am. Statist. 
Assocn. 33, No. 201 (March 1938) pp. 59- 
70. 

The sales finance company does not make 
loans to consumers; its contacts with consumers 
are wholly through the collection of install- 
ments on goods which consumers have pur- 
chased. The finance company has made 
possible a much larger volume of installment 
selling than otherwise could occur. The total 
volume of installment selling has increased 
during recent years, but there has been no 
marked increase in the percentage of the total 
taken by any particular goods. For the year 
1935, the average outstanding debt on the 
open-account sales of retail stores was esti- 
mated to be $1,273,000,000, and on installment 
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sales $1,597,000,000. The installment debt 
was a little less than 8 per cent of the outstand- 
ing bank loans and only 1.35 per cent of the 
long-term debt, consisting of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, and the like. 


Public supervision of consumer credit, W. T. 
Foster. J. Am. Statist. Assocn. 33, No. 201 
(March 1938) pp. 71-80. 

There are several urgent needs in the field of 
consumer credit: (1) workable laws, governing 
small cash loans in states which have no effec- 
tive draft of the Uniform Small Loan Law; (2) 
better supervision in states which have work- 
able small loan laws but inadequate administra- 
tive machinery; (3) effective supervision of 
such cash-lending agencies as pawnbrokers, 
industrial banks, personal loan departments of 
commercial banks, credit unions, and the 
lesser lenders, in order that borrowers may be 
informed fully and accurately regarding the 
costs of credit and the risks they take. The 
installment buyer should be told the price in 
terms enabling him to make comparisons with 
other credit services in other credit markets. 
He should know how long he may lapse in 
payments before the merchandise will be re- 
possessed or his wages garnisheed, what re- 
possession charge must be paid to get his 
merchandise back, what penalty charges are 
assessed for late payment, and what refund 
will be granted if installments are paid before 
due. Inmany cases the installment buyer does 
not know what legal fees may be charged 
against him, what security he gives, or what 
insurance is provided even when he pays a 
special charge for insurance. 


What should be done about farm tenancy? 
H. C. Taytor. J. Farm Econ. 20, No. 1 
(Feb. 1938) pp. 145-152. 

The author concludes that the federal govern- 
ment should participate in providing an ade- 
quate educational system for rural people; an 
occupational outlook service; free entry into 
all occupations; a good credit system; a good 
system of land appraisal; a stable currency; 
an open market for farm products; an open 
market in which farmers can buy consumption 
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goods at fair prices, uninfluenced by excessive 
tariffs, monopolistic price fixing, or monop- 
olistic wage fixing. If these conditions are 
taken care of by the government and if the 
farmers respond to the educational and occu- 
pational opportunities, tenancy will, in the 
course of time, cease to be a serious problem. 


Expenditures for electrical appliances by work- 
ers in 42 cities. Mthly. Labor Rev. 46, No. 

2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 447-454. 

Figures now available on expenditures for 
electrical appliances and equipment by white 
and Negro families in cities covered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of the money 
disbursements of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers show that the average 
annual expenditures by white families varied 
from $8.84 in New York City to $23.35 in the 
east north central area. The averages for the 
east north central, the west north central, 
and the southern regions are strikingly similar. 
Average expenditures by Negro families were 
lower and varied more widely from region to 
region than those of white families. Within 
each racial group, variations in expenditures 
for electrical appliances and equipment were 
greater from one economic level to another 
than from one region to another. Expendi- 
tures for electrical refrigerators were larger 
than those for any other item. Expenditures 
for washing machines were next and for vacuum 
cleaners, third. 


Cost-of-living inquiry in Great Britain. Mithly. 
Labor Rev. 46, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 456- 
457. 

In October 1937 a survey was begun by the 
Ministry of Labor of Great Britain to furnish 
basic data for the revision of indexes of cost of 
living. The households of 30,000 adult wage 
earners and small-salaried employees in agri- 
culture and industry, selected by random 
sampling, were requested to report their ex- 
penditures for the week ending October 23, 
1937. These same families will be asked to 
furnish similar data for selected weeks in 
January, April, and July 1938. 

M. Y. P. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the social welfare and public health department, New York City Home 
Economics Association 


The social security program for children, M. M. 
HEsELTINE. Child 2, No. 8 (Feb. 1938) 
pp. 167-169. 

Nutrition services, as part of a maternal and 
child health program, are almost entirely 
educational in nature. These services include 
(1) the education of families to make the best 
use of their food money; (2) encouraging wel- 
fare boards to raise food allowances to an 
adequate standard; (3) advising children’s 
institutions on the provision of adequate, 
nutritious, palatable food as economically as 
possible; (4) consultation service to staff in 
nutrition, co-ordinating the nutrition services 
in the community.—L. K. A. 


Services by nutritionists on state maternal 
and child-health staffs, M. M. HESELTINE. 
Child 2, No. 8 (Feb. 1938) pp. 169-170. 
Nutritionists were employed on the staffs 

of the maternal and child health divisions of 17 

state health departments by January 1, 1938. 

Direct services to families included home visits 

and consultations with the family and such 

professional workers as the doctor and social 
worker. Educational activities included the 
preparation of pamphlets, posters, and exhibits; 
instruction in organized classes; institutes for 
nurses and other professional workers; and 
public talks and demonstrations. In three 
states school-lunch surveys were made.— 
L. K. A. 


Chicago standard budget for dependent fami- 
lies, 1937. (Sixth edition revised.) Pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Family 
Service Section, Division on Family and 
Child Welfare, Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago (Sept. 15, 1937) 40 pp. 

This minimum standard budget is primarily 
for agencies serving dependent families in 

Chicago. Provision is made for rent; food; 


clothing; fuel for heating, cooking, and light- 
ing; refrigeration; carfare to and from business, 
schools, and clinics; incidentals, such as cleaning 
materials, toilet articles, and medical supplies; 
and there is an allowance for replacement of 


kitchen equipment and small or minor house- 
hold furnishings. It should not be applied to 
the needs of self-supporting families, whose 
budgets necessarily carry such additional items 
as medical and dental care and more generous 
allowances for recreation, education, insurance, 
and savings. The money allowances indicated 
are to be considered valid for a limited time 
after publication. The lists of commodities as 
well as prices will need some adjustment for 
communities where conditions are markedly 
different from those of Chicago. [The price 
of the booklet is 30 cents by mail, 25 cents if 
called for.}—M. Y. P. 


A national health program and some proposals 
toward its design. A statement sent by 
JOSEPHINE Rocue, chairman of the inter-de- 
partmental committee to co-ordinate health 
and welfare activities, to the President of 
the United States. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
110, No. 9 (Feb. 26, 1938) pp. 656-664. 
Attention is called to the fact that illness, 

with its enormous economic burdens, is one of 
the most important causes of social and eco- 
nomic insecurity. Methods of public health 
and medical sciences offer hope of reducing the 
burdens of illness, and the essential inadequacy 
in respect to health services is in the power to 
distribute services rather than in the capacity 
to produce them. The need for expansion of 
services in the following fields is discussed in 
detail: maternal and child health care, tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, venereal diseases, chronic 
diseases of middle and old age, mental dis- 
eases, industrial hazards. 

An effective system of modern health service 
is impossible without adequate professional 
personnel and institutional equipment. The 
present number of physicians probably would 
be sufficient if they were better distributed in 
relation to the need for service. Many rural 
areas, small cities, and whole states are under- 
supplied with physicians. In the field of public 
health nursing there is a definite under-supply 
of personnel. There is a deficiency, particu- 
larly in rural and sparsely settled regions, in 
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hospital facilities, diagnostic centers, and lab- 
oratories. About 500 such centers might 
properly and effectively be built in areas which 
are now inadequately equipped.—L. K. A. 


National Health Survey, 1935-1936. Division 
of Public Health Methods, National Institute 
of Health, U. S. Public Health Service, 1938. 
Families classified by occupational class of the 

head. Population Series, Bull. No. B,29pp. 
This second bulletin in the population series 
of the National Health Survey presents data 
on the occupational distribution of the heads of 
families surveyed. The figures are based on a 
random sampling in the cities of 100,000 or 
more population and a complete enumeration 
in the smaller places. The occupational groups 
listed are: (1) professional persons; (2) whole- 
sale and retail dealers; (3) other proprietors, 
managers, and officials; (4) farmers; (5) clerks, 
salesmen, and kindred workers; (6) skilled 
workers and foremen; (7) semiskilled workers in 
manufacturing; (8) semiskilled workers not in 
manufacturing; (9) unskilled workers; (10) 
servants; (11) farm laborers; (12) no occupa- 
tion or occupation unknown. This last group 
included those “family heads who had never 
worked, those who were housewives, and those 
who were retired or disabled.’’ Color classi- 
fication was “determined by the degree of 
representation. ..within a given city.” This 
is the first time that such information for such 

a large group of families has been made avail- 

able. 

Accidents as a cause of disability. Sickness 
and Medical Care Series, Bull. No. 3,13 pp. 
Based on information obtained from the 

2,300,000 persons canvassed in the National 

Health Survey, it is estimated that on an 

average day over 500,000 individuals are 

unable to work, go to school, or pursue other 
activities as a result of injuries caused by 
accidents. Accidents vary in severity and 
duration and among different age groups. In 

a detailed canvass of 312,686 white and colored 

persons in 8 cities, injuries disabling for a week 

or more numbered 5,515, amounting to an 

annual frequency accident rate of 17.6 per 1,000 

persons. The frequency rate rises to 31.6 

per 1,000 persons aged 65 and over, “due 


both to the increased exposure to the risk of 
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occupational and transportation accidents re- 
sulting from activities of maturity and to the 
fact that accidents which would cause little or 
no disability in youth may result in serious 
injury to adults, especially of advanced age,” 
and falls to 12.5 per 1,000 persons under 15 
years of age. Frequency of accidents is greater 
among males up to 65 years, but after 65 the 
frequency is greater for females. 

In this same group 30 per cent of all accidents 
disabling for a week or more occurred in the 
home, 23 per cent were occupational accidents, 
and 41 per cent occurred in streets, highways, 
and other public places. Falls, associated with 
all types of activity, were the principal means 
of injury (39 per cent of total), followed by 
automobile accidents, which were responsible 
for 20 per cent of the injuries. Although the 
average duration of disability per case for 
automobile accidents was 55 days as against 44 
days of disability from accidents by other 
means, because of greater frequency the latter 
accounted for three times as many days of 
disability. Home accidents were found in 43 
per cent more families on relief and with income 
of less than $1,000 per year than in families 
with income of $3,000 or over. Since falls 
account for a large percentage of home acci- 
dents, it is suggested that this “higher accident 
rate is associated with a correspondingly 
greater state of disrepair of dwellings, less con- 
venient design and construction of stairways, 
less adequate lighting facilities, less convenient 
and sound furniture than in the home environ- 
ment of people in more comfortable circum- 
stances.” 

In these 8 cities it was also found that acci- 
dental injury had caused some permanent 
physical impairment in 12 out of every 1,000 
persons canvassed. ‘Occupational accidents 
were the most important cause of loss of mem- 
bers” but “for impaired members, home acci- 
dents were a cause of equal importance with 
occupational accidents.”—H. S. 


Reliability of medical judgments on malnutri- 
tion, M. DerryBerry. Pub. Health Repts. 
53, No. 7 (Feb. 18, 1938) pp. 247-280. 
This article emphasizes the fact that con- 

clusions as to the extent of malnutrition present 

in groups of children are unreliable because of 
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differences in judgment of individual phy- 
sicians. For this reason, the author suggests 
“that practical nutritional programs be focused 
on correcting the faulty food habits of chil- 
dren” and that “research workers concentrate 
on the construction of valid methods of deter- 
mining nutritional status, rather than making 
surveys which are of doubtful significance.” — 
H. S. 


Research memorandum on social work in the 
depression, F. S. Cuaptn and S. A. QUEEN. 
Prepared under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Studies in Social Aspects of the De- 
pression, with the co-operation of the Com- 
mittee on Social Security. Social Science 
Research Council Bull. 29 (1937) 117 pp. 
Suggestions for research in this field are 

classified under types of services commonly 

accepted as social work, e.g., case work, group 
work, institutional care, and social planning 
and program promotion, with the agencies 
through which the services are performed in- 
cluded under each heading. Within each type 
and subtype recommendations are given for 
the consideration of nine phases of the prob- 
lem: general philosophy, major activities and 
services rendered, specific techniques and 
procedures, persons served, personnel carrying 
on the work, administration of agencies, struc- 
ture and status of agencies, public support, 
evaluation. The monograph includes also a 
discussion of possible studies into depression 
effects on professional training and status of 
social workers, an analysis of the criteria em- 
ployed in determining the professional status 
of any vocation, and “Some Observations on 
the Possibilities of Scientific Research in This 
Field.”” Appendices of selected bibliographies 
are included.—E. G. 


Research memorandum on social aspects of 
health in the depression, S. D. CoLtinsand 
C. Trspitts, with the assistance of A. B. 
Crark and E. L. Ricnre. Prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Studies in 
Social Aspects of the Depression. Social 


Science Research Council Bull. 36 (1937) 

192 pp. 

This monograph discusses (1) “health during 
the depression as compared with preceding 
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years in such terms as the frequency of sick- 
ness and death’’; (2) “environmental conditions 
that may reasonably be assumed to affect 
health, including incomes as a measure of the 
material standard of living, occupational and 
home surroundings, and certain social factors”’; 
and (3) “the distribution of medical treatment 
expressed in terms of the amount of care re- 
ceived and in terms of changes in the purposes, 
programs, volume of service rendered, ex- 
penditures, and number of persons employed in 
private medical practice and among health 
departments, hospitals, clinics, and otheragen- 
cies which are part of the organization for the 
prevention and care of sickness.” The need 
for additional research in each of these three 
fields is emphasized, and specific studies which 
should be made are indicated.—H. S. 


Research memorandum on social aspects of 
relief policies in the depression, R. C. WHITE 
and M. K. Wuire. Prepared under the 
direction of the Committee on Studies in 
Social Aspects of the Depression, with the 
co-operation of the Committee on Social 
Security. Social Science Research Council 
Bull. 38 (1937) 171 pp. 

The lack of prevision concerning the needs 
for relief that would arise from a prolonged 
period of depression has resulted in lavish 
spending and no definite plans for integrated 
relief administration. The monograph de- 
scribes plans for research into 12 problems the 
results of which would contribute to formulat- 
ing and carrying out a permanent plan for 
relief administration in this country. Under 
each topic suggested for further study, existing 
relief policies are discussed briefly, problems for 
research outlined, and a concrete example given 
of a possible method of approach. “Degree 
of Destitution Required for Granting Relief” 
is one of these topics, and many of the prob- 
lems suggested for further research have to do 
with family budgets as a basis for relief grants, 
their adequacy, and the effects on families. 
““A Study of the Food Purchased by or Sup- 
plied to 1,729 Relief Families in Rockford, 
Illinois, March, 1934” by Harriet Morgan of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund is 
used as an example of the kind of research 
that might be pursued on the subject.—E. G. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Use of standard dyeing in tests for color- 
fastness to light, W. D. Appet. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 27, No. 1 (Jan. 10, 1938) pp. 
15-16. 

The research committee of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
has adopted standard dyeings of known fast- 
ness and is undertaking to make them avail- 
able to all laboratories. The standards are four 
in number (fastness classes 1, 3, 5, and 8) and 
are the same as those adopted by the British 
and German fastness committees.—H. J. 


Evaluation of crease-resistant finishes for 
fabrics, H. F. Scurerer. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 27, No. 1 (Jan. 10, 1938) pp. 22-30. 
The crease resistance of representative 

woven fabrics of cotton, linen, and rayon, 

before and after the application of commercial 
crease-resistant finishes, was measured by three 
different methods: the creasing-angle, the 
flexometer, and the modified compressometer. 

Specimens of paper, Cellophane, cotton, rayon, 

worsted, and rubber were also measured, and 

the results used for comparison. The finishing 
treatments increased the stiffness of the cloths 

100 per cent in some cases, and the recovery 

after creasing from 20 to 100 per cent. Al- 

though the test methods described indicate 
whether or not an improvement in crease-resist- 
ance results from a finishing treatment, they 
do not subject the fabrics to creasing forces 
comparable to normal use or measure the 
changes in appearance in the creased fabrics.— 
R. E. G. 


Determination of alkali in wool, D. E. SrocKEr. 
J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 53, No. 9 (Sept. 
1937) pp. 348-349. 

A new method for determining alkali in wool 
has been developed in which the alkali is ex- 
tracted by an aqueous solution of boric acid. 
The resulting sodium borate is titrated with 
hydrochloric acid in the presence of Methyl 
Red or Methyl Orange. This method has the 


following advantages: (1) the boric acid has no 
action on the indicators used; (2) the adsorption 


of the acid by the wool does not affect the re- 
sults; (3) sodium borate is easily removed from 
wool by washing with water; and (4) since cal- 
cium soaps and dyes are not extracted by a 
solution of boric acid saturated with sodium 
chloride, the difficulty of titrating a colored 
liquid is avoided.—R. E. R. 


Dyeing and finishing of Bemberg, E. Hiccs. 
J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 53, No. 12 (Dec. 
1937) pp. 461-465. 

Bemberg or cuprammonium rayon has the 
following properties: It burns at the same rate 
as cotton thread but has no melting point. 
Microscopically its cross section resembles that 
of silk. Because of the greater capillary 
attraction of its multifilament yarn, Bemberg 
has a great affinity for dyes, and practically 
every dye can be successfully applied to it. 
A long list of dyes is given, arranged in five 
groups according to the temperature of their 
maximum affinity for Bemberg. The prob- 
lems arising in the finishing and delustering 
of Bemberg are presented.—V. C. J. 


A test to distinguish between wool and casein 
fibre, C. M. Wuittaker. J. Soc. Dyers & 
Colourists 53, No. 12 (Dec. 1937) p. 468. 
Wool may be distinguished from casein 

fiber by a dye test and ultraviolet light. After 
one minute’s immersion in certain wool dyes 
(Xylene Light Yellow 2G, Azo Geranine 2GS, 
or Erio Fast Cyanine S), wool is only slightly 
stained, whereas casein fiber is dyed a full 
shade. Under the ultraviolet lamp, undyed 
wool exhibits a weak violet fluorescence, while 
undyed casein fiber appears dead white.— 
¥.c. 


The bursting test on knitted fabrics, W. Davis 
and C. H. Epwarps. J. Textile Inst. 29, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. T13-T24. 

This paper relates to the suitability of the 
bursting test as a measure of the strength of 
very extensible textile materials, such as 
knitted fabrics. A series of experiments has 
been made with the well-known “Mullen 
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Tester” and also with an experimental bursting- 
test machine designed to work from a water 
supply of ordinary pressure. Results indicate 
that the bursting test is limited to comparative 
measurements. Some miscellaneous values for 
typical knitted fabrics are given, together with 
information concerning the relation of tightness 
of texture to bursting strength.—R. E. G. 


Shoe constructions, R. C. BowKer. Natl. 
Bur. Stand. Circ. C419 (March 1, 1938) 
14 pp. 

Forty individual types of shoe construction 
are described briefly and classified under 8 
main divisions: welt, McKay, Littleway, turn, 
stitchdown, nailed, cemented, and moccasin. 
Of the total number of shoes made, more than 
one third are of the welt type; nearly one 
quarter are McKay and Littleway; one sixth 
are cemented; and only three one-hundredths 
are turn type. Shoes of four different construc- 
tions (welt, cement, McKay, and Littleway), 
made with the same quality of materials and 
the same standards of workmanship, stood up 
equally well when run on a laboratory appara- 
tus for 1,000,000 steps under normal conditions 
of load and flexure. Although shoes of lower 
grade broke down after 35,000 steps, their 
failure was due more to the cheap materials 
used than to their construction. Detailed in- 
formation regarding the method of construction 
would be of little value to the user because of 
the many grades of shoes made by the same 
method of construction.—R. E. G. 


New color fastness identification announced. 
Nail. Cleaner & Dyer 29, No. 3 (March 1938) 
p. 34. 

The Better Fabrics Testing Bureau and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc., have 
announced a new program of identifying color- 
fastness in textiles. A seal bearing the words 
“Color Tested” will be affixed to fabrics that 
pass the fastness tests of the Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau. These tests measure the 
colorfastness of a fabric under conditions com- 
parable to its intended use rather than absolute 
colorfastness.—B. V. M. 


Quantitative measurement of stiffness and 
resiliency, I. J. SAXL. 


Rayon Textile Mthly. 
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19, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 57-58; No. 2 

(Feb. 1938) pp. 77-78. 

A new stiffness tester for studying load 
versus deflection characteristics of yarns and 
fabrics is described. For determining the load, 
it makes use of a sensitive balance instead of 
springs which have to be recalibrated. Meas- 
urements made with the instrument are free 
from the influence of the specific gravity and of 
the time factor involved. It permits the quan- 
titative measurement of stiffness, elastic re- 
covery, point of transversal yield, and re- 
siliency. In this manner it is possible to 
evaluate the effect on the fabric of stiffening 
and softening agents, anti-crease finishes, and 
different stages of manufacture.—G. W. 


Testing resiliency of staple fiber, I. J. Saxt. 
Rayon Textile Mthiy. 19, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) 
pp. 60-63, 78. 

It has been found that compression charac- 
teristics of staple fibers and textile fabrics 
can be measured on the Gelometer, which was 
designed originally for the evaluation of load 
versus compression characteristics of gelatins 
and similar products. The instrument makes 
use of a sensitive balance for determining the 
load. The deformation upon compression of a 
given sample can be measured quantitatively 
by a plunger which depresses a standard surface 
into the sample. Measurements made on two 
different staple fibers are tabulated, and load 
versus compression graphs are given to show 
how it is possible to evaluate samples with the 
Gelometer or Compressometer.—G. W. 


Tests for mechanical properties of yarns, H. F. 
SCHIEFER. Textile Research 8, No. 2 (Dec. 
1937) pp. 72-80. 

Single strand, multiple strand, skein, and 
continuous-length methods for determining 
breaking strength and elongation of yarns are 
critically discussed. Size, twist, and miscel- 
laneous yarn tests are included in the accom- 
panying bibliography.—M. B. H. 


Problems which abrasion and wear testing 
present, H.J. Batt. Textile Research 8, No. 
4 (Feb. 1938) pp. 134-137. 
There can be no universally applicable 
method for determining wear because each 
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condition of wear is a separate problem re- 
quiring a test for the particular set of service 
conditions to which the fabric is subjected. 
In order to simplify the tests as much as pos- 
sible, it is important that wear-testing machines 
be planned to reproduce only those influences 
which cause the major portion of total destruc- 
tive effect. The usual purpose of a wear test 
is not to predict the life of a fabric in terms of 
some unit of time but to compare one fabric 
with another. Wear tests may be correlated 
with service tests, but in this many difficulties 
will be encountered.—G. W. 


Twist measurements in single yarns, E. R. 
Scuwarz. Textile Research 8, No. 5 (March 
1938) pp. 157-164. 

Tests for twist should measure total number 
of turns, the length in which the turns are 
measured, and the direction of the twist. 
Specifications usually recommend the tension 
under which the length of the yarn shall be 
measured and define the directions of twist, 
although there is not entire agreement as to 
the proper definition of either. The author 
discusses the various methods of measuring 
twist, giving special emphasis to the problems 
involved and the errors of the measurements.— 
G. W. 


Breaking strength of dress fabrics: Relation of 
strip to grab test results, H. H. MERENEss. 
Textile Research 8, No. 5 (March 1938) pp. 
165-167. 

The author collected for purposes of com- 
parison a considerable amount of data on the 
physical characteristics of various silk, rayon, 
wool, and cotton dress fabrics. Formulae 
together with their relative accuracy are given 
for the strip-grab relations of the various textile 
fabrics. These formulae were determined 
from graphs made by plotting several hundred 
breaking-strength tests.—G. W. 


Oiled silk, P. LEBrun. 
4 (March 1938) p. 56. 
Many improvements in the manufacture of 

oiled silks now make it possible to produce a 

flexible, odorless, waterproof fabric in any shade 


Textile World 88, No. 
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and color desired. These fabrics are a great 
contrast to the smelly, sticky, yellow-brown, 
translucent fabrics of a few years ago. They 
are made from either silk or rayon and have 
varied uses, as in umbrellas, raincoats, shower 
curtains, aprons, house dresses, tobacco pouches. 
Formerly, oxidized linseed oil was used in 
manufacturing oiled silk, while today much of 
the oiled silk is produced by special varnishes 
or lacquers which give a fabric greater tensile 
strength and uniformity. The dyed cloth is 
run into troughs filled with lacquer; the excess 
is scraped off; and the fabric is dried at approxi- 
mately 200°F. The thickness of the coating 
is regulated by the viscosity of the coating 
mixture, the number of passes through the 
mixture, the speed at which the fabric travels 
through the troughs, and the temperature of 
drying. Oiled silks intended for decorative 
use may be printed after oiling.—M. S. F. 


Staple cotton fabrics, J. Hove. Textile World 

88, No. 4 (March 1938) p. 71. 

Turkish toweling, or terry cloth, is discussed 
in this installment of a series of articles on 
staple cotton fabrics. Terry cloth is a warp- 
pile fabric with the pile consisting of small 
uncut loops formed by a special arrangement 
in weaving. Two warps are used: One forms 
the pile loops, and the other interlaces with the 
filling yarns to form the ground cloth. The 
latter must be closely woven to withstand the 
constant pull on the loops during use. When 
long service is required, ply yarns are used. In 
single-loop terry toweling there are an equal 
number of pile and ground threads; in double- 
loop toweling there are twice as many pile-warp 
as ground threads. The single-loop toweling 
is superior in strength but is not so absorbent 
or so soft in texture as the double-loop. Ab- 
sorbency may be increased by using a long-loop 
pile made of soft-spun, good staple-length 
cotton. The best towels are those having a 
thread count sufficiently high to combine a 
dense pile with a strong and closely woven 
ground fabric, irrespective of whether single or 
double pile is used. A strong, firm, closely 
woven selvage is essential to withstand wear.— 
M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


Summer Pressure. The consciousness that 
there will be no issues of the JouRNAL in July 
and August, together with the huge accumula- 
tion of material in the “Miscellany” basket, 
forces the compressions and combinations in 
some of this month’s notices. 


Housing. The National Housing Com- 
mittee, Tower Building, Washington, D. C., 
has published the report of a survey of housing 
market conditions as of December 1937 under 
the title “The Housing Market.” 

Recent publications of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 850 East 58th Street, 
Chicago, are “Administrative Personnel for 
Local Housing Authorities,” 25 cents, and 
“Planning for Low-Rent Housing,” $1. 

The lectures which Sir Raymond Unwin 
delivered in the United States in 1936 and 1937 
have been prepared for publication by a sub- 
committee of the Central Housing Committee, 
Washington, D. C., and are distributed through 
the School of Architecture, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. The official designation 
is CHC 1062. 

“Selected Readings for a Study of Housing 
Problems” are listed in the April 1938 issue of 
Adult-Study Guide, Service Bureau for Adult 
Education, New York University, 20 Washing- 
ton Square North, New York City. 

“Can America Build Houses?” is pamphlet 
No. 19 in the series of popular summaries of 
important topics issued by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. The price is 10 cents. 


Consumer Interests. “‘Consumers’ Book- 
shelf, a Bibliography of Publications on 
Commodity Buying and Other Consumer 
Problems,” is a 100-page pamphlet prepared 
jointly by the Consumers’ Counsel Division of 
the A.A.A. in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Consumers’ Project of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C., for 15 cents a copy. 

Recent additions to the Better Buymanship 
Series of the Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are No. 


22, “Food Fats and Oils,” and No. 23, “Fab- 
rics.’ The Corporation also has non-advertis- 
ing films on consumer buying which may be 
borrowed free by organized groups of women. 

“Rayon at Retail” is a booklet “prepared 
by the producers of rayon yarns for the purpose 
of giving the facts about rayons as simply as 
possible and to generally aid in selling rayons 
at retail” and is obtainable from C. H. LeRoy, 
secretary, The Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

CS65-38, “Wool and Part-Wool Fabrics,” 
comes from the National Bureau of Standards 
and is on sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 

National Consumer News, 205 East 42d 
Street, New York City, has issued an 8-page 
mimeographed outline of a “Training Course in 
Consumer Education for Use in Secondary 
Schools.” 

The Extension Service of the State College 
of Washington, Pullman, has issued, as Exten- 
sion Circular No. 27, a set of pocket-size cards 
with information needed in “Buying Electrical 
Equipment.” 

“Does Advertising Need Regulation?” is the 
title of an editorial in the April Journal of 
the A.A.U.W. It is based on the January 
1938 miscellany of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Consumer Education Ser- 
vice and points out that consumers may well 
question the completeness of protection so far 
afforded them by the self-regulation of adver- 
tising and emphasizes the necessity for keep- 
ing constantly informed and alert if they are 
to see progress in the movement for truthful 
and informative advertising. 

In Argentina, says Science News Letter, “all 
medicinal products for children up to six years 
old must be approved by the Department of 
Hygiene, and all advertising, as well.” 

The production of drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
and drug sundries was 10 per cent higher in 
1937 than in 1936, says The Glass Packer; 
while, measured by wholesale sales, the use of 
toilet preparations went up 24.6 per cent. 


Parent Education Opportunities. The Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 60 East 
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40th Street, New York City, has prepared a 
directory of ‘1938 Summer Opportunities for 
Education in Family and Parent Education 
Teaching and Leadership” which includes all 
information obtained up to April 1 in reply to 
questionnaires sent out in February. The 
price is 15 cents a single copy, less for quantity 
orders. 


Rural Life. Government publications in- 
clude: “Part-time Farming in the United 
States,”” U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1935, a 
special study of the Bureau of the Census in the 
U. S. Department of Commerce; ‘Part-time 
Farming in the Southeast” and “Rural Youth 
on Relief,” Research Monographs IX and XI, 
Division of Social Research, W.P.A.; “Rich 
Land—Poor People [in Southern Missouri],” 
Research Report No. 1, Region III, Farm 
Security Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; “Hospitals for Rural Communi- 
ties’ by Blanche Halbert, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers Bulletin No. 1792. 

“Farm Policies under the New Deal” are 
summarized in Pamphlet No. 16 of the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, price 10 cents. 

“Improving Our Rural Civilization,” a study 
outline by A. M. Boynton and E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, has been prepared by the Youth 
Section of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion and may be purchased for 15 cents from 
the Association headquarters, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, or the American 
Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Women’s Work. Mary E. Pidgeon is the 
author of two recent bulletins from the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor: 
“Women in the Economy of the United States” 
and “Differences in the Earnings of Women 
and Men” (Bulletin No. 152). Beginning 
with January 1938, the bimonthly newsletter 
of the Bureau changed to attractive printed 
form with the title “The Woman Worker.”’ 

The study made by the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., on the responsibility of women workers 
for dependents is summarized in “Why Women 
Work,” Pamphlet No. 17 of the Public Affairs 
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Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. The price is 10 cents. 

“The Older Woman and Her Job” is the 
title of a symposium compiled for the Decem- 
ber issue of the Jnternational Altrusan, now 
available as a reprint from Altrusa Interna- 
tional, 701 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Women’s Rights. Why many thoughtful 
women who are in thorough sympathy with 
the progress or emancipation of women are 
not in favor of the so-called equal-rights 
amendment to the Constitution is clearly 
stated by a committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women on page 160 of 
the Journal of the A.A.U.W. for April. 


National Health. The technical committee 
on medical care, organized under the Presi- 
dent’s Interdepartmental Committee to Coor- 
dinate Health and Welfare Activities, has 
prepared a report on “The Need for a National 
Health Program” in which the points empha- 
sized include maternal and child health. 
Requests for copies may be sent to Room 293, 
Treasury Building, Washington, D. C. 


Health and Education in Different Countries. 
At the biennial conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations held in Tokyo 
last August, the Health Section held three 
sessions, devoted, respectively, to health 
education, health service, and physical educa- 
tion, and also a joint session with the rural 
section. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation has 
made possible the publication of the proceed- 
ings in a 242-page pamphlet which bears the 
imprint of the Health Section Secretariat, 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It includes 
papers from some fifteen countries, besides 
resolutions, by-laws, and lists of officers. 


“Progressive Education Advances.” This 
“report on a program to educate American 
youth for present-day living” is a publication 
of the Progressive Education Association and 
includes a section on the Commission on Human 
Relations, referred to on page 413. It is 
issued by D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York City, for 25 cents a copy. 
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Coming Conferences. Herewith are given 
the places, dates, and (in parentheses) sources 
of information about several conferences of 
interest to home economists: 

New England Health Education Association, 
Pratt Building of Naval Architecture, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, June 3 and 4 (Marion 
R. Kanter, Ralph Waldo Emerson School, 
Shirley Street, Roxbury, Massachusetts). 

National Education Association, New York 
City, June 26 to 30 (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.). 

National Conference of Social Work, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington, June 26 to July 2 
(Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio). 

Conference on Business Education, University 
of Chicago, June 30 and July 1 (Dean W. H. 
Spencer, School of Business, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois). 

Vassar Institute of Euthenics, June 30 to 
August 11 (The Director, Vassar Institute of 
Euthenics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York). 

Student Career Conference, for high school 
students, Alabama College, July 7 to 9, includ- 
ing home economics section (Mrs. Margaret 
Coyle, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama). 

International Housing Conference, Mexico 
City, August 13 to 20 (General Secretary, 
Fédération Internationale de |’Habitation et 
de |’Urbanisme, 47, rue Cantersteen, Maison 
Shell 608, Bruxelles, Belgium). 

Interamerican Conference on Education, Mex- 
ico City, August 22 to 29 (General Secretary, 
Professor Enrique Beltran, National Univer- 
sity, Mexico, D.F., Mexican Republic). 

International Management Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 19 to 23 (see page 
402). 

American Dietetic Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, October 9 to 14 (185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois). 
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American Public Health Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri, October 25 to 28 (chairman of 
local committee, Dr. Edwin Henry Schorer, 
City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri). 

Conference of Directors of School Cafeterias, 
Rochester, New York, three days during the 
first week of November (Etta H. Handy, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York). 

American Education Week. The National 
Education Association, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the American Legion announce 
that the week of November 6 to 12 has been 
designated as American Education Week for 
1938. The general theme will be “Education 
for Tomorrow’s America,” and the following 
topics have been assigned for the various days: 
“Achieving the Golden Rule,” “Developing 
Strong Bodies and Able Minds,” “Mastering 
Skills and Knowledge,” “Attaining Values and 
Standards,” “Accepting New Civic Responsi- 
bilities,” “Holding Fast to Our Ideals of Free- 
dom,” and “Gaining Security for All.” 

Associated Countrywomen of the World. 
The next triennial conference will open in 
London, England, on May 30, 1939. The 
program will probably cover two weeks, the 
first to be spent in London and to include the 
more formal meetings; the second, to be given 
over to trips to different parts of rural England. 
Many women from the United States who 
attended the Washington meeting in 1936 are 
already planning to go to England next year, 
and special traveling arrangements will prob- 
ably be made for them. 

Last January the Association held an Inter- 
national Speakers’ School in London which was 
attended by members from all over Great 
Britain, with a sprinkling from other parts of 
the British Empire and Europe. 

Institutional Management Association. This 
new English organization for “‘women engaged 
in various branches of domestic administra- 
tion” has opened headquarters at 29 Gordon 
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Square, London, W.C.1. Its principal object 
is to “promote the appointment of qualified 
women to posts of responsibility in domestic 
administration.” Membership is _ restricted 
to persons who have successfully followed at 
least a one-year course in domestic subjects 
or institutional management in a school or 
college of recognized standing, except that for 
the next five years, other persons may be 
admitted who have been successfully employed 
in domestic administration for at least two 
years. The former British Housekeepers’ 
Association, consisting mainly of women 
employed in hotels, has amalgamated with the 
new organization. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
Angeline Wood was general chairman of the 
spring meeting in Hastings on April 8 and 9, 
and Rose Wanek was program chairman. 
Speakers and their topics were: Mrs. Kathryn 
VanAken Burns, president of the A.H.E.A., 
“Looking Ahead in Home Economics’; Wylle 
B. McNeal of the University of Minnesota, 
“Home Economics—Its Opportunities and 
Responsibilities”; Dr. H. C. Filley of the 
University of Nebraska, “Economic Condi- 
tions in Nebraska and Their Effect on Family 
Living”; and Mrs. David Simms of Hastings, 
“Personality.” A large group of students 
from Hastings College, Kearney State Teach- 
ers College, and the University of Nebraska 
attended the meeting. 

Grace Morton, head of the division of cloth- 
ing and textiles at the University of Nebraska, 
is the new president. 

University of Nebraska. The senior girls in 
institution administration enjoyed a 3-day 
field trip in Kansas City in March under the 
direction of Ruth Post. Hospital, hotel, 
restaurant, and high school food service 
departments were visited. 

The members of Omicron Nu and Phi Upsi- 
lon Omicron at the University entertained 170 
honor students at tea on April 10. Wylle B. 
McNeal was a guest of honor. 

Grace Morton discussed problems of the 
consumer before the Woman’s Club at York on 


April 11. 
Charlotte de Hajek, a graduate of Vassar 
and the University of Budapest and stage 
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manager of the Royal Hungarian Theater in 
Budapest, spoke on Hungarian peasant art at a 
special convocation this spring. 

Dr. Ruth Leverton attended the regional 
conference on the nutritional status of college 
women held at Ames on April 29 and 30. She 
also presented a paper before the Nebraska 
Academy of Science at Hastings in May. 

Clara Nale of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and 
Louisan Mamer, regional specialist for Illinois, 
Iowa, and Nebraska, were recent guests of the 
division of housing and equipment. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
Members of the social service section and other 
nutritionists attended a meeting at the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health on 
March 26 to hear Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics report the 
“Findings on How Families Are Spending 
Their Food Money” from the recently com- 
pleted survey of 20,000 families in the United 
States. She had lunch with the nutritionists 
and told informally of her experiences in 
Geneva as a member of the League of Nations 
Conference on Nutrition. 

Boston Dispensary Food Clinic. Dr. Hazel 
E. Munsell of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has been working with Frances Stern 
and her staff at the clinic on a co-operative 
project for the Bureau. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Extension Service. Nancy Powers, a ’37 
graduate of the University of New Hampshire, 
has been appointed home demonstration agent- 
at-large to succeed Nancy Carlisle, now home 
demonstration agent in Carroll County. 

A professional improvement and recreational 
institute for extension agents, ministers, 
teachers, and other leaders will be held at the 
University of New Hampshire from June 14 to 
17. There will be instruction and laboratory 
work in visual education, and the philosophy 
behind the A.A.A. will be studied. There will 
also be courses in choral work, dramatics, social 
recreation, and handicraft. 

University of New Hampshire. Mrs. Marion 
Stolworthy, a member of the faculty for 10 
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years, has resigned to devote her time to her 
own home. 

The second annual short course for young 
out-of-school people over 15 years of age was 
held at the University the week of March 28. 
Courses in food and nutrition, home manage- 
ment, clothing, dairying, animal husbandry, 
poultry, and horticulture were offered. 

On September 1, the resident and extension 
home economics staffs will temporarily move 
into quarters on the top floor of the new Pettee 
Hall until the proposed building better suited 
to the needs of home economics workers is built. 

Since the closing of the nursery school kinder- 
garten, a play school has been in session in one 
room of the home management house. The 
children have a large yard for outdoor activi- 
ties, and in stormy weather they play in the 
commodious attic. There is opportunity for 
the University students to observe children of 
different ages and to guide them in play activi- 
ties. Margaret Karr, who has had nursery 
school experience at Mills College and Antioch, 
is directing this project and supervising home 
management house activities. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
At the annual spring meeting at the New 
Jersey College for Women on May 7, the dis- 
cussion centered on ways whereby the home 
economist can help the consumer in her commu- 
nity. Speakers were Ada Bessie Swann of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, Dr. Helen Judy 
Bond, president-elect of the A.H.E.A., Dr. 
Walter C. Russell and Dr. Daniel A. Prescott 
of Rutgers University, Laurence A. Bevan of 
the New Jersey Extension Service, and Dr. 
Erna Patzelt of New Jersey College for Women. 

An intensive course on selection of textiles 
for members of the Association was recently 
concluded at the L. Bamberger and Company 
store in Newark. Herbert H. Bennington of 
the fabric merchandising department in co- 
operation with a committee from the Associa- 
tion selected the topics for discussion. Some 


50 members met for 8 consecutive weeks to 
hear outstanding people in the textile field 
discuss fiber identification, dyeing and printing 
of fabrics, finishes, and fashion forecasts. 

New Jersey College for Women. 


Over 200 
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girls from 70 preparatory schools in New Jersey 
attended a precollege Home Economics Day 
Conference at the College on April 12. While 
discussing the home economist today and 
tomorrow, Mrs. Helen W. Hazen, head of the 
home economics department, defined home 
economics as “‘a way of learning and a way of 
living or enriching our personal lives.” The 
high school students, a few of them accompa- 
nied by their mothers, heard senior students 
majoring in home economics discuss the content 
of the college course, field trips, and summer 
projects. June Apple, president of the Home 
Economics Club at the College, was student 
chairman for the conference. 

Camden County. The home economics 
section of the Camden County branch of the 
A.A.U.W. has been holding monthly meetings 
based on the theme “Helping the Home 
Economist Help Herself.” Frances Swain, 
former president of the A.H.E.A., spoke on 
“Modern Trends in Home Economics Educa- 
tion” at a recent session. Mrs. L. B. Taylor, a 
former home economics teacher, is in charge of 
the child study group. Mary Leaming, county 
home demonstration agent, is chairman of the 
section. 

Gloucester County. The consumer study 
group of the Gloucester County branch of the 
A.A.U.W. summarized the year’s work by a 
panel discussion at the March meeting. An 
exhibit of materials used was arranged by a 
committee of which Augusta Moyer was 
chairman. 

State Education Department. In recogni- 
tion of their progressive work, the city home 
economics supervisors of the state were invited 
to appear on the program of the Regional 
Conference of the U. S. Office of Education in 
New York City in March. Those who at- 
tended the February conference presented a 
panel discussion on home visiting, including 
the difficulties and values of the project in 
developing their city programs. 

Pratt Institute. After 17 years of service 
as director of the School of Household Science 
and Arts, Frederic W. Howe will retire from 
the faculty on June 30. He will be succeeded 
by Joan M. Rock, a former staff member who 
recently has been home economics consultant 
for a Minneapolis advertising company. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond has been appointed 
administrative head of home economics, making 
possible the development of a home economics 
program for advanced students at the College. 

At the time of her retirement last January, 
Professor Ellen B. McGowan was the guest of 
honor at a dinner attended by many members 
of the staff, who presented her with a piece of 
Jensen silver. 

Dr. Mary Swartz Rose has returned from a 
trip abroad, which included a visit to Geneva 
to collaborate in work of the Division of Nutri- 
tion of the League of Nations. 

New York State Dietetic Association. The 
ninth annual convention was held at the 
Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, New York, on May 
5 and 6. Speakers included: Annie L. Mac- 
Leod, Mrs. Della Lutes, Florence Quast, Dr. 
Helen Monsch. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Student Clubs. This year the student clubs 
of the state met at Catawba College on Febru- 
ary 19. About 500 girls, representing 4 colleges 
and some 35 high schools, attended. Inter- 
esting sample club programs were presented 
by the clubs of Salem College, Queens-Chicora, 
and Fallston High Schools and by the 4-H club 
of Anson County. Evelyn Shepherd of the 
Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, was elected president; and Mary Susan 
Crump of Wagram, secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. This 
term 90 men and women are registered in the 
class in family relations. Though large, the 
class is conducted on a discussion basis, and 
the students are participating with great 
interest. 

The Phi Upsilon Omicron chapter at the 
College has prepared a loan exhibit of illustra- 
tive material for teachers in the field. 

The home economics department, in co- 
operation with the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the State Department of 
Vocational Education, is arranging a series of 
broadcasts on consumer buying. Girls who 
have had course work in this subject are 
responsible for three programs, under the 
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direction of Minnie Anderson, head of the 
clothing department. 

The thirty-first annual May Festival was 
held on May 6and 7. Over 30 schools partici- 
pated in the home economics exhibits and 
contests. The home economics club breakfast, 
which has become an annual event, was held 
on May 7 for all visiting home economics club 
girls and their instructors. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Florence P. Day 
for the past 5 years home adviser in Macon 
County, Illinois, has been appointed extension 
agent in home management to succeed Viola 
Meints, who was married in February. 

Agnes M. Peck, who has taught in North 
Dakota and Michigan, was appointed asso- 
ciate county extension agent for Grand Forks 
County on April 4 to succeed Donalda Mac- 
Donald. 

Homemakers’ Club work for 1938-39 will 
include the following major projects, con- 
ducted on a local leader training basis and each 
consisting of discussions of four subjects: 
home management, textiles and clothing, child 
development and family relations, and foods 
and nutrition. 

Vocational Home Economics. Christine Fin- 
layson and Ella Johnson, state supervisors of 
home economics education, and Eleanore 
Brandt, supervising teacher in Casselton, 
attended the Central Regional Conference 
arranged by the U. S. Office of Education in 
Chicago from March 7 to 11. 

Doris Hudson, vocational homemaking 
teacher at Edgeley for the past 3 years, has 
accepted a dietetics internship in the Harper 
Hospital, Detroit. 

Leadership training meetings, sponsored by 
the North Dakota Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and led by Eva Larson, itinerant 
adult homemaking teacher, were conducted in 
6 centers during May. 


OKLAHOMA 


Student Club Rally. The annual rally 
of the Future Homemakers of Oklahoma was 
held in the Municipal Auditorium in Oklahoma 
City on March 19. The 1,560 students present 
represented 101 clubs and a membership of 
3,551. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. Dr. Margaret 
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A. Ohlson of Iowa State College is conducting 
a seminar in nutrition from May 30 to June 10. 
Anna Banks of Oklahoma State College for 
Women will teach courses in vocational home 
economics during the summer session. 

University of Oklahoma. Graduate stu- 
dents in Methods of Teaching Adult Home- 
making are conducting classes in food prepara- 
tion and table service for maids. 

Lila M. Welch and Marie Banks attended the 
Southern Regional Conference called by the 
U. S. Office of Education in Richmond. 

Conferences on home economics, group rela- 
tionships, and parent-teacher associations will 
be conducted at the University, June 20 to 24. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. On 
page 283 of the April issue appeared the state- 
ment that Bertha Kolhagen had been elected 
president of the Association at the December 
meeting. This was a mistake: Mrs. Ruth 
Forest continues to serve as president of the 
O.H.E.A., and Miss Kolhagen was elected 
president of the Oregon Vocational Association. 

Oregon State College. The annual field 
trip for juniors and seniors, made this year 
from April 14 to 16, included visits to the 
Carnation Company, Troy Laundry, Portland 
Woolen Mills, St. Vincent’s Hospital, Swift & 
Company, Meier and Frank Department 
Store, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Waverly Baby 
Home, Davidson’s Bakery, Atiyeh Brothers 
(Oriental rugs), Portland Fruit and Flower 
Mission Day Nursery, Meier and Frank Ware- 
house, and the Public Market. 

Two Chinese students, Hsi-Hsuan Yu and 
Tsing-Min Sun, have been studying home 
economics at the College this year. 

Extra-campus courses given by members of 
the staff this year have included those at the 
Portland Extension Center by Winifred Har- 
ley in Parent Education, by Mrs. Buena Maris 
in Family Relationships, and by Mrs. Ruth 
Hammond in Problems of Consumer Buyers. 
Miss Harley also taught a course in child 
development at the Eugene Vocational School. 

A noncredit short course in glovemaking is 
conducted each quarter for juniors and seniors 
by Mrs. Phyllis Rice of Portland. 

On April 7, the Home Economics Club, 
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co-operating with the household management 
department, arranged for a talk on “Problems 
of the Consumer” by Lyle Janz, general man- 
ager of the Portland Better Business Bureau. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Drexel Institute of Technology. A series of 
vocational guidance conferences were scheduled 
each Monday from April 11 to June 6, to assist 
sophomores in the School of Home Economics 
in the selection of their major field of interest 
after their two years of study in fundamental 
home economics subjects. At the final session 
Dean Grace Godfrey will summarize the series 
which has dealt with opportunities in teaching 
and other educational work, institutional 
administration, applied arts, textile economics, 


journalism, social service, extension, and 
research. 
Standards for Household Employment. The 


Federal Project on Household Occupations of 
the Women’s Division of the W.P.A. is co- 
operating with the State Department of Public 
Instruction in developing standards for house- 
hold employment. The conference group also 
includes representatives from the public schools, 
the State Department of Labor, and employer 
and employee groups. 

Department of Public Instruction. The 
state supervisors of home economics will hold 
a conference at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, on 
June 21 with the directors of the home econom- 
ics departments and the itinerant teacher 
trainers at Pennsylvania State College, State 
Teachers College at Indiana, and State Teach- 
ers College at Mansfield, the three federally 
aided institutions. 

The annual Vocational Conference of the 19 
county advisers and the 2 state supervisors of 
home economics will be held at Penn Hall in 
Chambersburg on June 22. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Association. The 
twenty-fifth annual Vocational Educational 
Conference will be held at Penn Hall in Cham- 
bersburg from June 23 to 25. ‘Accomplish- 
ments During the Last Twenty-five Years and 
a Forward Looking Program for Education in 
the Next Twenty-five Years” will be the theme 
of the general sessions, and that of the home- 
making sessions, ‘‘A Forward Looking Program 
in Homemaking Education.” 
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School of Family Education. The School 
will hold its annual session at Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, from June 13 to 17. This pro- 
gram is rather unique among short-term parent 
education projects in that it offers 14 four-day 
courses given at the same hour each day, so 
that each student can take 6 courses. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting last November, the 
following officers were elected: president, Rosa 
Marina Torres; president-elect, Sarah Rodri- 
guez Chacén; first vice-president, Sofia Brenes; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Maria E. Avilés; 
secretary, Carmelina Capé; financial secretary, 
Margaret D. Fix; treasurer, Mrs. Providencia 
de Urgell. Catherine Cleveland of the Cotton 
Textile Institute discussed cottons and put on 
an excellent fashion show to which the general 
public was invited. 

Elsie Mae Willsey, honorary president and 
founder of the Association, has retired as 
supervisor of vocational home economics and 
has left for the States, where she plans to reside 
permanently. At a farewell dinner given by 
the Association in her honor on March 12, Miss 
Willsey was presented with a beautiful hand- 
wrought diploma in recognition of her out- 
standing contribution to home economics in 
Puerto Rico. Letters and flowers were sent 
by those who could not attend. The Com- 
missioner of Education cabled from Washing- 
ton: “Mrs. Gallardo and I join in deserved 
tribute paid you for your services to our 
people.” All of which shows in a small way 
the love and admiration she has won from our 
people in 25 years of service. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
Dr. Freda Gerwin Winning of New York Uni- 
versity is to be the guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting on June 4 at “The Hearthstone 
House,” a very attractive and successful tea- 
room owned and operated by Belle Pepper, a 
member. Dr. Winning will discuss “Family 
Life Education in the Home Economics 
Curriculum.” 

State Board of Education. The Board, in 
conjunction with the State Congress of Parents 
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and Teachers, has arranged a state program in 
parent education and child psychology at 
different age levels. The classes, financed 
with George-Deen funds, have been taught by 
Dr. Ilse Forest. By special appointment, 
help has been given to individual parents on 
family problems. One Saturday class has 
been devoted exclusively to home economics 
teachers. Special help has also been given to 
P.W.A. nursery school teachers, and Dr. 
Forest has given two days to the teacher-train- 
ing class in home economics at the State Col- 
lege. 
TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting in Nashville in April was 
presided over by Sue Taylor, president. 
Speakers included: Margaret Ambrose, state 
councilor, who reported the Kansas City 
meeting; Lita Bane of the University of Illinois; 
Hazel P. Roach, field secretary of the A.H.E.A.; 
Marie Collier, supervisor of home economics in 
Knoxville. Dr. Henry Harap of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers discussed ‘“Con- 
sumer Education” before the college section. 
Dr. H. A. Webb of George Peabody College 
for Teachers was the luncheon speaker. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
While Lita Bane and Hazel Roach were in 
Nashville, Mary P. Wilson entertained a group 
of home economists at a dinner in their honor. 
Miss Wilson is a member of the Peabody-Van- 
derbilt-Scarritt college committee which is 
working with the Nashville better housing 
project, Cheatham Place. 

The Home Economics Club entertained the 
delegates to the state student club meeting in 
April at a tea at the Home Management House. 
The members of the senior class acted as 
hostesses. 

State Teachers College, Johnson City. Mrs. 
Ada Hornsby Earnest attended the conference 
on “Conservation of Marriage and the Family” 
at the University of North Carolina in April. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. The 
climax of an active year for the Home Eco- 
nomics Club was the presentation of a silver 
tea service to the home economics department 
at a tea at which faculty members and city and 
county educators were guests. The Club 
raised funds for the service by catering. 
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Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 
Mrs. Gladys Crawford, dietitian, is still unable 
to assume her regular duties because of the 
injuries she received in an automobile-train 
accident in which her daughter was fatally 
hurt. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. During 
the annual Open House in April, nearly 3,500 
persons visited the buildings and exhibits. 

The University is co-operating in the study 
of body measurements of children which is 
being conducted throughout the country by the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


TEXAS 


North Texas State Teachers College. Sadie 
Kate Bass, dietitian at Marquis Hall, is on 
leave for study at Columbia University. 

Dr. Vera MacNair is teaching nutrition 
during the spring and summer semesters. 

Texas State College for Women. A housing 
conference was held at the College on April 18 
to acquaint students with recent developments. 
Topics discussed included: “The Federal 
Housing Program,”’ ““The Influence of Environ- 
mental Conditions of Texas on the Architecture 
of the House,” “Air-conditioning,” “‘Building 
to Meet the Needs of the Family (a) As the 
Architect Sees It, and (b) As the Home Econo- 
mist Sees It.” 

Texas Technological College. The new 
nursery school quarters will accommodate 12 
children. 

Margaret Weeks presented a paper on 
“Trends in the Development of Education for 
Home and Family Life” before the Texas 
Vocational Association in Dallas on March 24. 

University of Texas. The University’s train- 
ing course for non-hospital student dietitians 
is the fourth course of this type to receive the 
approval of the American Dietetic Association. 
Fellowships are granted for this work. 

The Home Economics Club has raised the 
amount needed for its scholarship fund. 


West Texas State Teachers College. Esther 


Sorenson, district supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, talked to the vocational education 
class recently on “Being a Successful Teacher.” 
The Phebi K. Warner Home Management 
House was dedicated on March 4. 
Lubbock Junior High School. 


The seventh- 
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grade homemaking boys have compiled a book- 
let on manners written in boys’ style and 
entitled “It’s Inside.” 

A. & M. College. Dr. Jessie Whitacre and 
Mary Anna Grimes spoke before the Dallas 
branch of the Southwide Association of Con- 
sumers on “The Food Budget—Getting Your 
Money’s Worth of Nutrition” and “Aids in 
Buying Textiles.” 

Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde and Miriam Birdseye 
of the U. S. Extension Service and Mrs. Iris 
C. Walker, assistant to the consumers’ counsel, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, conferred 
with the extension stafi and visited county 
demonstration agents in Texas in March. 

Katherine Shellborn of the Extension Service 
of Hawaii recently visited women’s and 4-H 
clubs in Texas. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Clara 
V. Thompson, in charge of home management 
in the federal F.S.A., conferred this spring with 
the regional and state personnel concerning the 
program in Texas, where there are 136 district, 
county, and assistant county supervisors. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. On February 
3, three members of the class in Family Prob- 
lems gave a radio broadcast on the value of 
woman’s work in the home and the minimum 
income on which to begin housekeeping. 

The Stout Institute. Dr. Ivol Spafford of 
the University of Minnesota spent two days at 
the Institute in March visiting classes and 
conferring with curriculum revision committees. 

University of Wisconsin. Marjorie Black, 
an alumna now with the National Canners 
Association, recently gave a talk over WHA, the 
University broadcasting station, and spoke 
before an institutional management class and 
the Euthenics Club. 

Milwaukee Public Schools. After a series 
of Child Adjustment Conferences arranged 
this spring by the Milwaukee School Board, 
representatives of the various fields of educa- 
tion met to determine what each could contrib- 
ute to child adjustment. At the meeting of 
home economics teachers on April 5, Susan 
F. West of Milwaukee-Downer was the princi- 
pal speaker, and discussion was led by repre- 
sentatives of the elementary, high, and tech- 
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nical high schools. At a later meeting a 
representative of each field will give a brief 
report for his group. 

Vocational Homemaking and Adult Educa- 
tion. Prospective teachers of homemaking 
in vocational schools and rural centers who 
have been attending the University of Wis- 
consin and The Stout Institute, have had an 
opportunity this year to teach for one week 
each in vocational and adult education schools 
and in rural vocational centers established by 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education under the direction of Dora M. 
Rude, state supervisor of homemaking. 

Schools of vocational and adult education 
in Wausau, Beloit, and Antigo have developed 
very popular part-time homemaking programs 
for out-of-school rural girls and farm women. 

The West Allis Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion School offered a short unit course in the 
Science of Buying this year. Trips were made 
to factories where the girls could see the 
making of the product studied. 

Extension Service. The Home Agents’ 
Conference was held at the University of Wis- 
consin the last week in March under the 
direction of Blanche Lee, state home demon- 
stration leader. Grace Frysinger of the U. S. 
Extension Service spoke on the objectives in 
home demonstration work; Dr. May Cowles 
reported facts about rural homes as found in 
Wisconsin surveys; and Dr. Abby L. Marlatt 
spoke on housing. Mary Brady presided at 
the meeting on farm family problems. 

A Recreational Leader’s Laboratory was 
held from May 2 to 7 at Phantom Lake. 

Student Clubs. The annual all-state club 
rally at West Division High School, Milwaukee, 
on April 23 included an address by Dean Mabel 
Mannix of Marquette University on “Whither, 
Youth?”, a student program, and club reports. 

Since many students find it impossible to 
attend the state rally, sectional rallies were 
held this spring at The Stout Institute, Central 
State Teachers’ College, and Sheboygan High 
School. 
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WYOMING 


Extension Service. Phyllis Richards, a 
graduate of Utah Agricultural College, was 
appointed home demonstration agent for 
Lincoln County in April, with headquarters in 
Afton. She succeeds Vesta Wright, who is 
doing graduate work at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

John Bradford of the National Recreation 
Association was in Wyoming in March to make 
plans for recreation training schools next fall. 
The program agreed upon includes schools at 
Cheyenne and in one other county, under the 
direction of Madeline Stevens, and two schools 
possibly at Sheridan and Cody, under Mr. 
Bradford. 

University of Wyoming. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club has just completed drapes and 
curtains for one of the fraternity houses, a 
project undertaken to help raise funds to send 
the president to the A.H.E.A. meeting in 
Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Nelson T. Johnson, wife of the Ambas- 
sador to China and an alumna of the University, 
visited the campus in February. She gave an 
interesting talk before the home economics 
girls on Chinese foods and clothing. 

Estelle Soper, ’°35, who has been teaching 
home economics in Gillette, has received a 
Store Service Scholarship at New York Uni- 
versity for next year. Harriet Tupper, ’36, 
is finishing her year’s work on one of these 
scholarships. 

State Department of Education. The dis- 
trict high school homemaking rallies, started 
last year to get high school homemaking 
groups and clubs together, are to be repeated 
during the coming school year. Teachers 
report that these rallies have stimulated home 
project work and student club programs. 

Pauline H. Drollinger, state supervisor of 
home economics education, will again teach at 
the summer session at Colorado Agricultural 
College, and both she and Mrs. Verna Hitch- 
cock will teach for 3 weeks at the University of 
Wyoming. 



































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Marion Talbot, professor emeritus of the 
University of Chicago where she was dean of 
women and professor of household administra- 
tion from 1892 to 1925, was one of the organ- 
izers of the A.H.E.A. She was also acting 
president of Constantinople Woman’s College 
from 1927 to 1928 and 1931 to 1932. Her 
father was dean of the medical school at Bos- 
ton University, and the Mrs. Talbot to whom 
she refers in her article was her mother. Dr. 
Benjamin R. Andrews, first secretary of the 
A.H.E.A. and the first editor of its JouRNAL, is 
well known to home economists as professor of 
household economics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Keturah E. Baldwin, 
business manager of the JouRNAL oF HoME 
Economics since she joined its staff while Mrs. 
Abel was editor, had her title changed to busi- 
ness manager of the A.H.E.A. in 1935; Helen 
W. Atwater knew Mrs. Abel and many of her 
associates even before becoming editor of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics in 1923. 

Dorothy Dickins, who received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago in 1937, is head 
of home economics research at the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Many of the 
studies she has directed deal with low-income 
families in Mississippi, for example the one 
which she reported in the JourNAL for De- 
cember 1937. 

Dr. Faith M. Williams as chief of the cost of 
living division in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor, has supervised 
the part of the co-operative nation-wide study 
of consumer purchases undertaken by that 
Bureau. 


Dr. Latham Hatcher was a member of the 
faculty at Bryn Mawr College before she 
founded in 1914 and has since been president 
of the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
which a few months ago changed its name to 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 

Mrs. Dora W. Erway is assistant professor 
of household art at Cornell University; Clara 
F. Dodson is a member of the home economics 
staff at North Texas State Teachers College; 
Grace Margaret Morton is head of the clothing 
and textiles division at the University of 
Nebraska and president of the Nebraska Home 
Economics Association; and Virginia True is 
instructor in art in the household art depart- 
ment at Cornell University. 

Laura W. Drummond, a member of the staff 
at Temple University since 1926 and director 
of home economics there since 1930, has been 
doing graduate study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, this semester. On July 
1 she will succeed Edith P. Chace as director of 
home economics at Pennsylvania State College. 
She served as president of the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association from 1932 to 
1934. 

Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley, execu- 
tive secretary of the A.H.E.A., represented the 
Association at the meeting she reports. 

Ruth Elmquist Rogers is associate textile 
chemist in the division of textiles and clothing 
of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and 
often acting chief of the division in the absence 
of Ruth O’Brien. Margaret B. Hays is asso- 
ciate textile physicist at the Bureau. 











